








These are still good general purpose accelerators, 


as found in the past, regardless of the Rubber Hydro- 


carbon now being vulcanized. 


N ow that GR-S is actually in extensive commercial 
usage and the results of service performance are 
becoming known, it is being realized that overcures 
with consequent low elongations are increasingly 


dangerous. 


CAPTAX and ALTAX alone do not over-cure 
GR-S; they may with good results be slightly acti- 


vated when desired for very short cures. 
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THE RUBBER AGE, 


HE time is fast approaching when 

elastomers will be produced in large quantities 
and will be available freely for many uses for which 
they could not be allowed previously. Rubber tech- 
nologists will want to use them to make the highest 
quality items possible. 

High-quality products can be made from neoprene. 
In the case of soles and heels, neoprene-c carbon black 
compositions will, in severe service, outperform soles 
and heels made from any other elastomer including 
rubber. High grade neoprene soles may cost more 
per pair than those made of elastomer-reclaimed 
rubber mixtures, but they will be more economical 














- peel, Ue TABLE | 
721N-18 1719N-11 
Compound Me. Neoprene Sole Neoprene Heed 

Neoprene Type GN 108. 100. 
NEOZONE A 2. 2. 
THERMOFLEX C 1. a 
Sodium Acetate 0.5 0.5 
Stearic Acid 3. * 
Extra Light Caicined Magnesia 4. 4. 
Channel! Carbon Black 80. 50. 
Carbonex $ 15. — 
Light Process Oil - 12. 
Dibuty! Sebacate 10. — 
Zine Oxide 5. | 5. 
Factory Cure: 10 minutes at 316°F. 
Neoprene by Volume: 51.2% 63.4% 


NOTE: Dibuty! sebacate was used in Compound No. 721N-18 to improve flexibility 
at sub-zero temperatures. 


PHYSICAL DATA—10 MINUTES AT 316°F. CURE 
| j 


Modulus at 300% Elong —psi 1775 1675 
Tensile Strength at Break—psi 2125 2775 
Elongation at Break—% 460 500 


Hardness—Shore Type A 83 63-70 

















ame Rocistense—Ee Pont Abrader 
74 179 

ce oss per Horsepower Hour 
Abrasion Resistance—du Pont Abrader 

—After Aging T days at 70°C.—Geer 

Oven | 221 210 
Abrasion Resistance—Corresponding 

Bureau of Standards Value! 100 100. 
Resistance to Flex Cracking Hours Run 

on Sole Flexer){ 118 t 
Low Temperature Hy p—y 

(SAE-ASTM Bent Loop vaed) | ox 
Specific Gravity | 141 eS 1.37 

*The extremely low abrasion loss (74 cc) of the unaged neoprene 


sole may lie open to question but was obtained on repeated tests. It may 
be due to some kind of lubrication of the abrading surface though there 
was no evidence of smearing on the sandpaper discs us It is probable 
that the abrasion loss (221 cc) on the aged sole more nearly indicates the 
true wearing resistance of the stock 


tTaken from conversion curve comparing du Pont and Bureau of Stand- 
ards Abraders as shown in blue sheet report, BL-40. 


At the end of 110 hours a sole made from the above formula was only 
slightly cracked at the stitches. For comparison an industrial rubber sole 
would show equal flex cracking in 40 hours when tested under similar con- 
ditions. No flexing tests were made on the heel stock since flexing is of 
negligible importance in heels. 


synthetic 


Published by Rubber Chemicals Division of 


Now Is The Time To Make High-Grade Products 


in service by outwearing several pairs of other types 
of soles. 

In the pre-war days before restrictions were placed 
on the use of rubber and synthetics, high carbon 
black-neoprene soles were used extensively on work 
shoes because they outwore leather and rubber soles 
in severe service. These service conditions not only 
involved oil, solvents and chemicals to which neo- 
prene is conceded to be very resistant but also the 
crushed rock of railroad tracks and strip mines and 
coarse concrete of factories and garage yards. Such 
experience can only indicate that neoprene soles are 
of superior quality. 

A high quality sole must wear well and resist cutting 
and chipping and also must flex without cracking 
across the ball of the foot or at the stitches throughout 
its service life. A good; well made neoprene sole of 
the proper hardness will do this. We recommend the 
compositions shown in Table I for high quality neo- 
prene soles and heels. 


Soles and Heels Made of Elastomer 
Reclaimed Rubber Compositions 
Our recommendations for soles made with neo- 
prene-reclaimed rubber and GR-S-reclaimed rubber 
are shown in our informal report BL-100, published 
May 15, 1943. Soles made from these recommenda- 
tions are good but are, of course, inferior to the all- 
neoprene sole as is shown by a comparison of physical 
properties—see Table II. 














TABLE I! 
All Neoprene | GR-S 
GN GN Reclaimed 
arbon Reclaimed Rubber 
Biack Sole | Rubber Sole Sole 
721N-18 721N-3 721N-1 
Neoprene by Volume—% 51.2 40.0 — 
RHC from Reclaim by Volume—% — 9.6 145 
GR-S by Volume—% _ — 35.0 
Modulus at 300% Eleng. psi 1775 1650 1475 
Tensile Str. at Break psi 2125 1850 1525 
Elongation at Break—% : 460 415 305 
Hardness—Shore Type A 83 90 83 
Abrasion Resistance—du Pont Abrader 74 400 660 
(CC Less per Horsepower Hour) 
Abrasion Resistance—Corresp. 100 so | 46 
Bureau of Standards Value 
Resistance to Flex Cracking 119 80 24 
(Hours Run on Sole Flexer) 
Low Temperature Fiexibility— — 50°F. OK oK oK 
(SAE-ASTM Bent Loop Method 
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LARGEST INDEPENDENT PRODUCER OF 


BUTADIENE Synt™ Lille IN AMERICA 
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N this picture laboratory sam- 
ples of Hycar mbing are being 
placed in an autoclave for an 
open-steam cure at the Hycar 
Customer Service Laboratory. 


There’s nothing unusual about 
the process, but there are some 
distinctly unusual things about 
the results that this laboratory 
produces for synthetic rubber 
fabricators. 


Whatever the problem, open- 


Hycar tubing 
takes the cure 













steam or press cures, tubing, 
calendering, compounding or 
testing, Hycar’s wealth of experi- 
ence and special abilities in syn- 
thetic rubber are your shortcut to 


the answer. 


The complete facilities of this 
laboratory and its trained per- 
sonnel are at your service. We 
urge you to take full advantage of 
them. Hycar Chemical Company, 
Akron 8, Obio. 
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Dependable 









ZINC OXIDES for 





every wartime 


rubber need 





| ZINC OXIDES ( 








AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO., Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO - CHICAGO -ST. LOVIS- NEW YoRK 
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GR-S Extrusion Problems 





Smooth extrusion of GR-S stocks can be obtained through the use of 
large proportions of NAFTOLEN (50 or more parts for every 100 parts of 
GR-S). The NAFTOLEN swells the GR-S, reducing the “nerve” of the 
stock to a minimum. NAFTOLEN is an unsaturated hydrocarbon which 
reacts with sulfur during vulcanization. Therefore proper sulfur is 


necessary for optimum results. 


WILMINGTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Plant and Laboratory: Wilmington, Delaware 
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A TIP 


from One Who Knows! 


* 


“I’m one of those who sent in a liner* to be 























treated with the Capitol Process Treatment— 
and I am more than pleased that I did, for I now 
know from first-hand knowledge how this 
treated liner helps our plant to economize on 


materials, time and money because it has greatly ae 
e omer i8 § 


open: Send us a 50- 


reduced adhesion of compounded stock. Further, _,,. 190. yardliner and 
° J let us treat it gratis 
it has enabled us to lower materially our pur- 46 you can test it in 

: ie your own plant, No 
chases of cotton piece goods. obligation, of course. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 












Process Liner Treatment 






Originators of the Capitol 
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[¢ pulls the punch of a catapult 


| saecomeney by a shipboard catapult, 
a plane is shot from its carriage 
like an arrow from a bow. Seventy 
miles an hour in 70 feet! The plane 


roars off. But the carriage .. . ? 


What keeps the carriage from taking 
the end right out of the launching track? 


The answer lies in a big hydraulic 
shock-absorber. It cushions the wal- 
lop with a piston that works against 
fluid in a cylinder. To allow fluid to 
bypass the piston the cylinder wall 
is grooved with a recess of precise 


shape and depth. 


Because of past experience in tool- 
ing out tread designs in tire molds we 
were asked to do the “engraving” in 
side these catapult cylinders. It calls 
for machine tools that will reach into 
a cylinder and, like a dentist’s drill, 
carefully cut the required recess in 


the cylinder wall. 


Where did we get such machines? 
Why, we designed and built them. In 
developing special machines for the 
rubber and plastics industries, 
National has been tackling just such 


jobs for years. 


NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY COMPANY 


General Offices: Akron, Ohio 
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CLIFTON DIVISION 


CREATIVE ENGINEERING 
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Perbunan remains flexible and holds a tight seal even at 
Polar temperatures. The entire production of this oil-resis- 
tant synthetic rubber is now 
going into military planes, 


ships and weapons. 





. - ~ 
Write STANCO DisTripuTors, inc. PER BUNAN 





26 Broadway, New York City 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN NEW JERSEY, 
LOUISIANA AND CALIFORNIA 
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On this Battle-Front of Pro- 
~ .duction Unlimited Avail- 
loa ability of Compounding 
<7 Needs is Assured! 


There are enough compounding materials 
for the Synthetic Program . . . Maybe not 
those materials you think you must have 
for certain purposes, but others that can 
take their places with equal efficiency— 
often with better results. In the Standard 
Chemical Line there are Precision Materials 
that meet every requirement—and they are 
available without limit. Para Coumarone 
Indene Resins, Piccolyte Terpene Resins, 
Plasticizers, Dispersing Oils, Softening Oils 
—all with broad ranges in specifications. 
If your needs call for special specifications 











We can match 
any specification 
on — 

Para Coumarone In- 


dene Resins, Dispers- 
ing Oils, Softening 





Oils... they can be met also . . . Want or failure 

Advice ws of your te will be prevented. We are ready to help. . - 
quirements and we will FZ, 
tell you how quickly we SN 
can supply them. ge 











AKRON SAVINGS AND LOAN BLDG. AKRON, OHIO 
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THE LEADING PROCESSED LINER FOR OVER JZ YEARS 















C LIMCO Processing has stood the test of time and many 
changes in the rubber industry. Soon after its intro- 
duction in 1922 the Climco treatment was acknowledged 
as the best method of processing liners. Today it is still 
unrivaled in popularity. 


Climco’s success is not difficult to explain. This tough. 
flexible glaze applied to the liner guarantees better sep- 
aration and banishes stock adhesions. Thus it saves: (1) 
repairs due to sticking and tearing, (2) constant cleaning 
between trips to the calender, (3) rerolling for cooling. 
Climco reduces labor and power costs, and also lengthens 
the life of the liner. 








Today you can't afford to take a chance with your liners. 
Protect them with processing of proven quality. Have 
your liners “Climcoed.” 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Can you get 


Ss ee Ff FF & & 2? FSF SS 2S Se eS: Ur 


each of your employes to 


BUY AN EXTRA $100 BOND 


in September? 


That's the problem. 
That's the job of the Thitd War Loan. 


You are the quickest, most direct route to those 
millions of men and women. 


You know them. 


The objective is to raise fifteen billion dollars. 
No one ever set out to raise fifteen billion 
dollars at one time before in all the history of 
the world. To raise that kind of money, you 
have to go where the money is . . . the idle 


72% of all the dle money is estimated to be in 
the hands of people who work for wages. 


They are the employes on your payroll and the 
employes on other business men’s payrolls. 








: ee ee 


* * * * 


* * * * * 


HERE'S HOW TO DO 


This brief outline was prepared expressly for your use by a nationally-known firm which re- 
cently directed a successful war bond selling drive among a large group of Koppers employes. 


You have undoubtedly served on some 
money-raising Campaign in your city... 
for your favorite hospital, or community 
fund, or Red Cross. 


You know how those campaigns are 
organized. 

Organize one in your own plant or plants 
for the Third War Loan. 


1. Appoint a campaign committee, or 
have the labor-management committee 
appoint one. 

2. Head it up with a chairman who is 
aggressive and a go-getter. 

3. Have committees set up for cach shop 
or cach department. Organize them as 
teams, to compete with cach other. 
Americans love competition . . . we love 


to make a game of our work. Appoint 
leaders for all committees and give them 
military titles. 


4. Appoint a campaign manager who can 
devote full time to the campaign until 
you reach your goal. 


5. Start with a big rally. Get your local 
Army or Navy office to send officers and 
men to take part in the rally, or have a 
returned war hero appear, for morale 
purposes. If you are working on war 
work make some special shipment as part 
of that rally. 


6. Put up exhibits and posters around the 
plant which you can get from your local 
War Loan headquarters. 


7. Have a bulletin board on which you 


You have access to them. 
‘They are your particular prospects. 


If you can get each of them to buy at least one 
extra $100 war bond (price: $75), in addition 
ney to their regular payroll deduction purchases, 
the Third War Loan will be a success. 


We are listing below some of the things you 
can do to help sell an extra bond to each one. 


Will you do them? 


* ~ * * 


iT! 


can post daily the percentage of employes 
who have signed up in each department 
or on cach team. 


8. Have some newspaper publicity about 
what you are doing. It will encourage 
your people and will help the company, 
too. Tell the publicity director of your 
local War Bond campaign what you are 
doing. 

9. Where employes are unable to afford 
a $75 expenditure for a $100 war bond, 
encourage them and members of their 
families to sell war stamps to their friends 
and neighbors and credit these sales 
against the team total. 


10, End the campaign with a rally and 
honors or prizes for the biggest producers 
or hardest workers. 


KOPPERS COMPANY AND AFFILIATES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





* (THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY) * * * * 
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TITANOX-A represents the greatest 
whiteness and highest tinting strength 
obtainable in opaque white pigments. 


TITANOX-C has reinforcing quali- 
ties which in conjunction with low 
specific gravity and high tinting 
strength, make its use advisable where 
high pigmentation is desired. 


Then TITANOX pigments gave unexcelled whiteness 
and brightness to all types of rubber products. 


Today they do the same wherever white, natural or 
synthetic rubber stocks are desired. 


TITANOX Rubber Pigments 


TITANOX-A (titanium dioxide) and TITANOX-C 
(titanium calcium pigment) are the outstanding white 
pigments for rubber compounding. Since their intro- 
duction no white pigment has been developed which 
offers greater advantages. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION Sole Sales Agent 


111 B’way, New York, N. Y. 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. * 350 
Townsend St., San Francisco, Cal. * 2472 Enterprise St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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-§ FITTING 
S Uy the Rihber Program 


In Government-sponsored plants for the manufacture 


> 
Pe MT 


of synthetic rubber, the intricate equipment required 
for conversion of liquids and gases into Butadiene 
called for highest quality pipe lines. Watson-Stillman 
Forged Steel Fittings, Valves and other pipe-line 
equipment are serving this intensive program to the 
complete satisfaction of contractors, engineers and 


official inspectors. 


The W-S Two-Diamond emblem is the guarantee 


of quality, efficiency and workmanship. 


The Watson-Stillman Co., Roselle, N. J. 


The picture below is typical of a self-contained synthetic rubber plant in 

full operation. Such a plant cost about $56,000,000 and is scheduled to 
produce 90,000 tons of rubber a year. A hbalf-billion dollars has been 
invested in these plants, which assures their continued operation after 
the war. 





WATSON-STILLMAT 


Distributor Products Division 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Forged Steel Fittings, Valves, Wire Rope 
Shears, Pumps, Jocks and Hydraulic Machinery and Equipment. 


£ 


Licloey kkk eu all be Scrabpers 




















JAR RINGS ALSO SERVE 














In the face of restrictions, greater demand and changing formula- 
tions, Pequanoc Rubber Company still aids the jar ring manufacturers in 
getting this essential product into the kitchens of America. 


For many years we have supplied special Reclaims for jar rings and 
continue to meet present day problems of the industry. 








Robert Knoblock 
2301 Lincoln Way 
Mishawaka, Indiana 


West 


BUTLER 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Harold P. Fuller 
31 St. James Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 








NEW JERSEY 


Burnett & Co. (London) Lid. 
189 Regent Street 
London W. 1, England 
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ELASTI-CALS 


The Nameplate with COLOR and STRETCH 


Meyercord’s patented Elasti-Cal process — 
formerly used for colorful nameplates, trade- 
marks and decorations on a wide variety of 
rubber products and sundries — is 
still available... BUT FOR WAR PRO- 
DUCTION ONLY! 


civilian 


If you require color and high visibility for 
nameplates, operating instructions, serial 
numbering, etc.—if you require speed of appli- 
cation and “‘life of the product’’ durability— 
get the full story about Elasti-Cals. Speedily 
applied in the mold or by cold methods they 
stretch with...and become an edgeless part 
of the surface to which they are applied. 





Varying degrees of flexibility are available. 
Any color or design can be reproduced. Free 
designing and technical service is available. 
Reasonable deliveries can be made to duly 
authorized manufacturers of war products. 
Samples and complete details on request. 
Address Department 56-9. 


Rubber manufacturers interested in Elasii- 
Cal's endless decorative possibilities for post-war 
products ... who even now may be designing 
against war's end... are invited to avail them- 
selves of Meyercord’s technical service. Elasti- 
Cals—the nameplate with color and stretch will 
be available to ALL for greater post-war profits. 




















THE MEYERCORD ¢ 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET 





e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ae 
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THIOKOL CORPORATION, TRENTON, WN. J. 
*Thickol Corporation Trademark, Reg 4 


U S&S. Pat. Off 
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Th 5 Oliver Filter 


was designed and 
manufactured especial- 
ly for the Synthetic 
Rubber Program. An 
operating unit is shown 
below. 





Special type 


OLIVER FILTER 
designed for the production of 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 





Here’s the result of a typical Oliver United pioneering job . . . the result of the company’s long standing 
policy of investigating new fields and products in the interest of applying efficient dewatering and wash- 
ing equipment to processing. 

The Oliver Filter illustrated was not a standard unit for general application. While experiments indi- 
cated that vacuum filtration and washing would be desirable, even in our extensive line of filter types 
there was not just the right design. Consequently, we designed and developed another special unit based 
on a proved principle to give greatest’ flexibility combined with highest operating efficiency. 

The performance of this Oliver Filter in the Synthetic Rubber Program has exceeded even the high esti- 
mates of capacity and washing efficiency that our experience indicated could be obtained. 


Reclaiming Program » « » Increased requirements for reclaiming production have been met in 


several recent instances by repeat orders for Oliver Dewatering Filters. Our twenty years of service-in 


manufacturing filters for reclaiming plants will be helpful to you. 


New York 18, N. Y. OLIVER Chicago 1, Ill. 
33 West 42nd Street UNITED FILTERS 221 N. LaSalle Street 


INC. 


Sar Francisco 11 @p Western Sales Division 
California Oakland 1, Calif. 


2900 Glascock Street 





9-OUF.22 
@9@eeeeeees6é@28@2e @ @ @ Factories: Oakland, Calif. — Hazleton, Pa. — Orillia, Ont., Canada — Melbourne, Australia 
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How to improve GR-S 


Manufacturers are incorporating Bardol,* a coal-tar chemical, in GR-S 
(Buna S), compounds to improve resilience and provide low hysteresis. 
Shown by tests to be compatible with GR-S, Bardol 

acts as a wetting agent and effective plasticizer. 

It processes readily and promotes dispersion of sulphur and 
accelerators in the elastomer, improving performance 


of the compounds. 


Bardol may also be used effectively to improve: 


® Resistance to abrasion. 
® Tensile strength and elongation. 


® Flexibility at low temperatures and 
resistance to ply separation. 


@ Low permanent and compression set. 


For complete details, wire or write 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


OnE GF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES *Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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USE UNITED BLACKS 
FOR BEST RESULTS 


Kosmobile 77-Dixiedensed 77 is the dustless easy process- 
ing channel black EPC) for natural and synthetic rubber. 
Take advantage of its relatively low power consumption 
relate Me aele) Maslb-4lileMa-toks amelaleMtualeloliaim olacla-1 33 lal: MR Cok ima lalate p 
top reinforcement, high rebound, low heat build-up, and 


el -Yel-valele] o)(-Mol-tacelaiilelila:Melale(-1amell Mtoe rMe)me(-liilelalete 


Kosmobile 77-Dixiedensed 77 is the black for tires. Employ 
it where your cardinal specifications: call for toughness, 
hardness, and resistance to deterioration by generated 


heat, abrasion, flexing, and cracking. 


Kosmobile 77-Dixiedensed 77 is produced under exacting 
MolleliiireleMsclatiliNmchiicllictemiclmclicliinmchicmaliionaue 


ity. To repeat, Use United blacks for best results.’ 
| 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. _ 


Charleston, West Virginia 
New York . Akron : @iliaelere 
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Presses for rubber working and 
plastic molding, etc., are made 
by EEMCO in allsizes. EEMCO, 
successors to Nagle, builds ma- 
chinery to meet today’s produc- | 
tion requirements in the rubber tw 
industry and for plastic molding. 
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Manufacturers of: 







MILLS - REFINERS - TUBERS - EXTRUDERS ; : . 
STRAINERS - HYDRAULIC PRESSES An inquiry on your letter-head will 


CALENDERS - CRACKERS - WASHERS bring literature by return mail 
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4 aE TO “NAGLE” 


RIE UNGINE & /'IFG. (6 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 

























Since their inception GASTEX and PELLETEX 
Semi-Reinforcing Blacks have been recognized 
as ideal pigments for footwear compounds. Used 
extensively for many years in civilian overshoes, 
rubber soles and heels, GASTEX and PELLETEX 
are now standing up in the severe treatment 
given specially designed footwear for the Army 
and Navy. 


GASTEX and PELLETEX impart superior flexi- 


Why Compounders Think of 


GASTEX and PELLETEX 


When They Think of Footwear 





bility, resiliency and excellent aging character- 
istics to natural and synthetic rubber compounds. 
These properties are especially important in such 
war products as the new type of waterproof 
aviation boot here shown, developed by The 
B, F. Goodrich, Footwear Division, in collabora- 


tion with aeronautics authorities. 


We are happy to be of service to our armed 


forces in this definite way. 
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A FREE FLOWING PLASTICIZER 
FOR STYRENE TYPE SYNTHETICS 


IMPROVES TACK 


IMPROVES DISPERSION 


IMPROVES TEAR 


IMPROVES ELONGATION 


The C.P. Hall Co. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


AKRON, OHIO @ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Steeent on Servtee 


Production for V ictory is today the prime effort of 
American industry. To help meet the insistent demands 
for more production of St. Joe Zinc Oxides, with 
greater speed, we are using every facility we can 
command. As an adjunct to the service we are render- 
Ing consuming industries directly from our plant, we 
maintain warehouse stocks of St. Joe Zinc Oxides 
in hey cities through the United States. Your orders 
and inquiries, even in these trying times, will con- 
tinue to receive our immediate and courteous atten- 
tion. Whether there be peace or war, this is the 
type of service which is rendered by the St. Joseph 


Lead Company as a matter of course. 


ST. JOSEPH LEAD COMPANY 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK, N_Y. 


MADE BY THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF LEAD IN THE UNITED STATES 
{ 
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CARBON COMPAN 


N y 


295 MADISON AVENUE ° NEW YORK 


Akron Sales Office: Peoples Bank Building, Akron Ohio + SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., Boston, Mass * Marshall Dill, Los Anges and San’Francisco, Calif. 














... they won't come 
out of a silk hat 
















— But they will come out of the ability to 
meet processing needs with Banburys that 
have been rebuilt to give greatest production 
. . »« We have specialized on Banbury rebuild- 
ing for years — are doing our part today to 
make the attainment of that 1944 goal not only 
possible but sure. Banburys are being rede- 
signed and rebuilt to give maximum efficiency 
assuring quicker, more effective Synthetic pro- 
cessing ... Yes, we can help bring your 
Banburys up to maximum production levels. 
Write, wire or phone us. 










INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant: 914 Miam: Street AKRON. OHIO ... Phone: JE-7970 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 
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FABRICS DESTINED for BATTLE 














ALMosT every yard of Mt. VERNON fabrics that flows through a calendering 
machine today is on its way to war. Every care has been exercised to see that these fabrics 
measure up to specifications. The top quality of cotton from which they are made has been 
carefully selected. Their yarns have been uniformly spun and they have been woven to rigid 
standards of tolerance. Like all Mt. VERNON fabrics, they are the product not alone of scien- 
tific laboratory control, but of our more than fifty years’ industrial fabric making experience. 


MT. VERNON 


wooDBEthe TURNER HALSEY COMPANY, 


— 40 WORTH STREET *« NEW YORK,.N. be ae 
CHICAGO. NE NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA - BALTIMORE « BOSTON - LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO | 
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[ things you should do 
to keep prices down! 


If prices soar, this war will last longer, and we could all go 
broke when it’s over. Uncle Sam is fighting hard to keep 
prices down. But he can’t do it alone. It’s up to you to 
battle against any and every rising price! To help win the 
war and keep it from being a hollow victory afterward— 
you must keep prices down. And here’s how you can do it: 





2. PAY NO MORE THAN 3. SUPPORT HIGHER TAXES 


CEILING PRICES 
If you do pay more, you’re party to a 
black market that boosts prices. And if 
prices go up through the ceiling, your 
money will be worth less. Buy rationed 


goods only with stamps. scarce goods and boost prices. 





It’s easier and cheaper to pay for the 
war as you go. And it’s better to pay 
big taxes now—while you have the 
extra money to do it. Every dollar put 
into taxes means a dollar less to bid for 

















7: BUY ONLY WHAT YOU NEED 


Don’t buy a thing unless you cannot get 
along without it. Spending can’t create 
more goods. It makes them scarce and 
prices go up. So make everything you 
own last longer. “‘Use it up, wear it out, 
make it do, or do without.”’ 





4, PAY OFF OLD DEBTS 


Paid-off debts make you independent 
now ... and make your position a 


whale of a lot safer against the day you 
may be earning less. So pay off every 
cent you owe—and avoid making new 
debts as you’d avoid heiling Hitler! 





D. DON’T ASK MORE MONEY 6. SAVE FOR THE FUTURE 


iF BUY WAR BONDS 








in wages, orin prices for goods you have 

to sell. That puts prices up for the 

things all of us buy. We’re all in this 

war together — business men, farmers 

and workers. Increases come out of 
,  @verybody’s pocket—including yours. 
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This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, ts contributed 
by this magazine tn cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 


and hold them. Buy as many as you can. 
Then cut corners to buy more. Bonds 
put money to work fighting the war in- 
stead of letting it shove up prices. They 
mean safety for you tomorrow. And 
they’ll help keep prices down today. 


Money in the savings bank will come 
in handy for emergencies. And money 
in life insurance protects your family, 
protects you in old age. See that you’re 
ready to meet any situation. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN ... 


Use it up .. . Wear it out... 
Make it do... Or do without. 
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84 MILLS 


For Mixing and Compounding 
Synthetic Rubber 


WE manufacture a complete line of mills to meet every 
requirement of the rubber industry, from the new extra 
heavy duty, 84 inch production mills to 2” x 6” miniature 
laboratory mills. Today, as for over fifty-four years, the 
name Thropp symbolizes advanced 
engineering skill, precision workman- 
ship and modern design. Whatever 
your rubber mill machinery require- 
ments, write Thropp. 

























These Mills Are Equipped 
With Thropp Patented 
Mechanical or Electrical 
Safety Brakes 


Guaranteed to meet 
all state labor depart- 
| ment and insurance 
: company standards. 


IMustrated is the Thropp 14” x 30” 
Intermediate mill with flood lubrica- 
tion and micrometer roll adjustment. 





WM. R.THROPP & SONS CO. rENroN 


WASHERS CRACKERS REFINERS CALENDERS 
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NEUTRAL 
WATERPROOF 


CHEMICALLY 
RESISTANT 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


@ Perhaps one of these would be just what you want. Write or 
wire for information and samples. 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - PA. 
Chemicals for the Nation’s War Program 


NEVILLE SALES AGENTS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
U. S. A. (other thon Mass. and R. 1.), Canada, Mexico Mass. and Rhode Island 


CHARLES T. WILSON CO., INC. T. C. ASHLEY & CO. 
United Bidg., Akron, O. 120 Wall St., New York 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass (9 
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AS FUNCTIONALLY RIGHT FOR EXTRUDING 
AS THE MODERN AIRPLANE IS FOR FLYING 

























Let’s Work and Fight for 
the Free America We Love. 





Every part of an airplane engine is constructed to fulfill per- 
fectly its function producing unfailingly dependable power. 
For exactly the same reason Royle Extruders have been 
designed and built to meet the extrusion requirements of 
the rubber industry. 

Royle Extruders are a factor in war production. They will, 


as in the past, serve adequately the purposes of peace-time 
production, for world reconstruction. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON 3 NEW JERSEY 


BUILDERS OF A GREAT LINE OF EXTRUDERS FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS 








~< € J 
AKRON, OHIO PATERSON LONDON, ENG. 
Represented by J. C. CLINEFELTER NJ Represented by JAMES DAY 
UNIVERSITY 3726 (MACHINERY) LTD. 
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Protective Engineering for 
Military Installations of Delicate Equipmen 


By PAUL C. ROCHE 


Field Engineer, Lord Manufacturing Co., Erie, Penna. 


N THE YEARS of experience that some of us have 
put behind us as engineers we mean to have worked 
toward one goal—to better our way of life. Whereas 

that ultimate goal has not been displaced, a situation 
now prevails necessitating a temporary detour from our 
regular course, and the order of the day is to short- 
circuit normal practices in an effort to survive with 
those symbols of past accomplishments which represent 
advancement in the state of our American civilization. 
Frenzied enemy greed has changed the complexion of 
our day-to-day problems and, in a word, it may be said 
that violence now plays a conspicuous role in every 
phase of our work—violence of offense or of defense. 

The characteristics of modern war are such that, 

despite the existence of destructive influences, sensitive 
apparatus plays a part in all important military opera- 
tions and proper protection must be provided to insure 
its accurate functioning. The prolongation of the life 
of such equipment under the punishment of constantly 
aggravating disturbances first entails provision of rea- 
sonable firmness in the equipment itself. An entirely 
separate and distinct, but not less important, approach 
to the same problem lies in the adaptation of effective 
cushioning mountings for the equipment; a variety of 
materials are available for this application and the 
proper design or selection represents a rapidly advanc- 
ing science. The current outlook on this subject of 
protective mountings is the topic for this article. 

Fundamentally, protective mountings applied to mili 

tary or industrial equipment fall within either of two 
categories : (1) Those used to isolate, from the support- 
ing structure and surroundings, disturbances originat- 
ing within the mounted equipment, and (2) those used 
to support delicate equipment, protecting it from dis- 


Note: This article is based on a paper delivered by the author hefore 
the joint meeting of the Rubber & Plastics Group and the Aviation 
Division of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, held in Los 


Angeles, California, on June 17, 1943. 
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turbances existing in the supporting structure. Typical 
of the first case are rubber suspensions used between 
the engine and plane structure on modern military and 
commercial aircraft. Illustrative of the second case 
would be an instrument panel, radio, or bomb-sight re- 
siliently mounted within that same airplane. Since the 
first case has been quite comprehensively treated in re- 
cent technical papers, the opportunity is taken in this 
present writing to concentrate on the second case. It 
so happens that quantitative analysis follows the same 
fundamentals in case (2) as in case (1), though many 
of the factors that must be taken into account for 
adequate treatment are individual to each case. 

The types of disturbance from which protection must 
be provided are commonly known as steady state vibra- 
tion (referred to in the following discussion as simply 
‘‘vibration”) and shock. Vibration is recognized to be 
an oscillatory condition existing over an extended pe- 
riod of time, the characteristics of which are such that 
its amplitude plotted against time resembles a sine wave 
or can be shown to resemble several sine waves in com- 
bination. Common sources for this type of disturbance 
are main propulsion systems, auxiliary power plants, 
and rotating or reciprocating machinery, the vibration 
characteristics varying with speed of equipment oper- 
ation and condition of loading for the most part. 

A common source of such oscillatory vibration, in 
an Army tank lumbering along at steady speed, is the 
recurring contact of individual treads with the suspen- 
sion “bogey” wheels and with the ground ; wheel-driven 
vehicles may experience similar regular vibration from 
contact with seams in concrete pavement or the peaks 
of “washboard” terrain. Maneuvers of military craft 
and the common practice of operating over irregular 
ground can excite very aggravating shocks also. More- 
over, impacts encountered in military craft can be of 
ballistic origin, evidenced upon discharging guns 








mounted on the same equipment, or when that equip- 
ment becomes a target tor enemy shells; torpedo hits 
and near misses, as well as mine explosions, are 
responsible for particularly violent shocks. 

Che isolation of forces which would destroy delicate 
equipment does not constitute the sole aim in adopting 
protective mountings, as it is common to come upon 
cases where the equipment is rugged enough to “take 
it,” from the strength standpoint, but where sensitivity 
of operation has to be preserved; this is particularly 
true of relays, circuit breakers, and voltage regulators, 
the contacts of which have shown evidence of opening 
or closing at a disadvantageous time due to disturbing 
influences. 

Every resiliently mounted system has its own natural 
period of vibration, determining the frequency at which 
it will oscillate before coming to rest when subjected 
to a single impulse. Whereas such oscillation at natural 
frequency for a very short period of time is character- 
istic of the effect of shock, excitation of that same 
sysiem by a source of steady state vibration will cause 
oscillation of the mounted system at the rate of the 
impressed frequency 

As mentioned above, vibrations can be the result of 
vehicle operation over bumpy terrain, and, whereas the 
selection of most desirable mounts to isolate a predomi- 
nant condition of vibration is often based on procedure 
entirely different than for shock protection, a logical 
question arises as to where the line is to be drawn 
between the two conditions of disturbance as frequency 
of impulses becomes lower and lower. The deciding 
factor in this matter is whether or not the mounted 
equipment comes fully to rest between successive im 
pulses ; if it does, the condition may be treated as shock ; 
if not, vibration prevails 

\ very significant consideration in all problems of 
protecting delicate equipment in military craft is the 
relative predominance of shock and of vibration as 
principal disturbing influences. Deliberately made to 
be as light as possible, consistent with strength require 
ments, an airplane spends the important part of its life 
off the ground and enveloped in air, a light fluid 
medium; accordingly, we concentrate on providing 
protection of its equipment with particular respect to 
vibratory forces transmitted through the structure 
from its high output main propulsion system, shock 
effects being of secondary importance. 

An Army tank, on the other hand, is of very great 
structural rigidity and is subject to a variety of impacts 
which could readily damage its equipment without 
incapacitating the vehicle proper; together with this 
requirement of shock protection is an equally important 
problem of isolating the tank equipment from vibra 
tions originating in the main power plant and in the 
tracks, which latter condition is becoming increasingly 
serious with the use of steel instead of rubber treads 
Large naval vessels represent another extreme, in that 
adequate shock protection must be provided relative to 
ballistic hits and explosive “near-misses,” while vibra- 
tions from its heavy, slow speed propulsion system are 
substantially less serious from a destructive standpoint. 

Concentrating for the moment on vibrations typical 
of those treated as the problem in aircraft instrument 
panel protection, it is to be recognized that these 
may be of a translational or rotational character. The 
resiliently mounted system itself has six degrees of 
freedom, and by this statement we mean that motion 
of a greater or less amplitude is possible in that many 
directions, three of which are of a translational form 
















































in separate planes, while the other three are of a rota- 
tional nature about three separate axes. When the 
word “freedom” is used in this sense it should be 
remembered that it is merely relative and accordingly 
that movement might be brought about with less effort 
in one direction than in another, depending upon the 
characteristics of individual installations. Moreover, 
the fact that a degree of freedom exists in a given 
direction does not by any means imply that forces or 
moments actually prevail to cause movement of that 
character. 

If a body were free floating in space it is readily 
understandable that the magnitude of vibratory force 
reaching it from any outside source would be nil. Of 
course it is impossible to realize this ideal condition 
with a body mounted to a structure but, by attaching 
through soft mountings, it is possible to reduce trans 
mitted vibratory effects very considerably. Naturally 
a resilient mounting will sustain a steady deflection 
due to the weight of the equipment supported; then, as 
vibratory impulses from the structure are brought to 
bear, an oscillating motion occurs on both sides of this 
statically deflected position. 

The effect of such vibration is to accelerate the 
mounted equipment in the instantaneous direction of 
the impulse, with the comparatively soft resilient 
mountings developing restoring effort as a state of 
strain is set up. But, before the distance through 
which the body has moved becomes very great, the 
vibratory effort will have changed its direction ; accord- 
ingly the only part of the disturbing effort transmitted 
to the mounted equipment is that involved in deflecting 
the resilient mountings a distance corresponding to the 
maximum relative movement between that system and 
the structure. 

It would be folly to attempt an analysis of vibration 
control without first recognizing the types and frequen- 
cies of vibration impressed upon the particular system 
under consideration. Having mentioned that adequate 
protection of instruments in aircraft installations 
requires an extreme of care, this will be treated as a 
specific case. Lacking 100% accurate balance of 
rotating parts, the engine may be expected to excite 
translational vibrations at one times crankshaft RPM 
(4. e., “first order”) in all directions in a vertical plane 
perpendicular to the crankshaft axis. Also predomi- 
nant will be a rotational trembling of the engine about 
the crankshaft axis as the individual combustion im 
pulses tend to rock the engine intermittently in a 
direction opposite to crankshaft rotation; occurring 
once every other revolution for each cylinder of a four- 
cycle engine, this would correspond to 4% order, or 
41% times crankshaft RPM, for a 9 cylinder engine. 

Analysis of the firing cycle will reveal a component 
occurring at crankshaft speed, which accounts for a 
first order rotational vibration effect. Any misfiring 
cylinder in such an engine will create a power irregu 
larity every other revolution, in which case a half order 
rotational vibration would be apparent. These several 
modes and frequencies of disturbance are known to 
occur simultaneously and continuously. 

With commonly encountered aircraft engines the 
idling speeds may occasionally be as low as 400 RPM 
and on up to 800 RPM. Cruising and top speeds cover 
the range 1,200 to 3,000 RPM;; in all cases the operating 
speeds for liquid-cooled engines extend into the higher 
parteof the speed ranges. In terms of these RPM values 
and the awareness of the orders of disturbing vibration 
indicated above, it is to be recognized that excitation 
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may be encountered at from 400 to 800 cycles per 
minute and from 1,200 c. p.m. on up, unless the half 
order occurs due to misfiring, which will add a new 
low to the range. However, in that the translational 
vibrations are inertia effects whose forces vary with 
the square of the speed and in that the rotational vibra- 
tions are not of great magnitude when the engine isn’t 
delivering power to the propeller, it has not been found 
to be necessary to give great concern to vibrations at 
frequencies corresponding to low idling speeds. 

So much for impressed frequencies of vibration. An 
expression for the natural frequency of a resilient 
mounting system is: 


Fr. = - — (1) 


where D static deflection (inches) exisiing in the 
mountings under the equipment weight supported, and 
F, = natural frequency of the system (cycles per 
minute) in vertical translation. This formula can be 
applied to compute horizontal translational natural 
frequency as well by substititing in it an “apparent” 
deflection which is to be visualized as the amount the 
rubber would deflect if actually supporting the same 
equipment weight on a unit of stiffness corresponding 
to that prevailing in the horizontal direction. 

The relationship between this natural frequency of 
vibration and the frequency of disturbing vibration 
from the engine is expressed: 

1 
T (II) 
disturbing frequency ): - is sheueiee 


natural frequency 


where T 1s the transmissibility factor or that portion of 
the vibratory amplitude that is conducted through the 
resilient mountings to the supported equipment. It 
should be noted that solutions of T of less than, equal 
to, or greater than unity may result, but only when it 
yields a decimal value does vibration reduction occur. 
Fig. 1 is based on a comprehensive group of solutions 
to this formula in which the degree of vibration reduc- 
tion may be observed by taking into account: (a) Fre 
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FIG. 1—Mounting ef- 
ficiency in terms of 
disturbing frequency 
and static deflection. 
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quency of disturbing vibrations from the engine, and 
(b) static deflection in the mountings under the equip- 
ment weight supported. This clearly illustrates that, 
by an intelligent choice of static deflection rating in 
line with the disturbing frequencies encountered, the 
possible degree of vibration isolation is tremendous. 

It may also be seen that, under certain poor combi- 
nations of conditions, the presence of the mountings 
may fail to reduce vibration transmission, and may 
even aggravate or increase it; this latter case is known 
as “resonance” or ‘‘sympathetic vibration,” and when 
this occurs the natural frequency of the mounted 
system responds in step with the disturbing frequency 
of vibration from the engine, theoretically causing the 
amplitude of vibratory motion to become infinite. 
Particular care should be taken to insure that resonant 
speeds, of which every resiliently mounted system has 
one for each degree of freedom, occur only when 
excited at an engine RPM below the operating range. 
If this is not 100% practical, it should at least be made 
to occur at a very low idling speed or a speed known 
to be transient, not a speed at which the engine may 
operate continuously, such as take-off RPM, cruising 
RPM, or top speed. 

Fig. 2 is a picture showing one of six identical 
mounting points on the instrument panel of a current 
.nodel two-engine Army bomber, providing a convenient 
opportunity for the application of the chart shown as 
Fig. 1. This illustrates vividly the effectiveness of an 
arrangement known as a “double mounting,” by virtue 
of which, upon using one mounting over the other in 
series with it, double deflection results. In this repre- 
sentative instance 1/16 in. static deflection per mount- 
ing gives \% in. deflection per double mounting. With a 
disturbing frequency of 2,400 cycles per minute, cor- 
responding to top speed, we find from the chart that 
about 95% vibration isolation will result, so it is not 
surprising that the movement of the panel is imper- 
ceptible to the camera, despite the fact that the vibration 
in the supporting structure is of sufficient amplitude 
to show a blurred effect in that part of the picture. 

It may also be deduced from the chart that vibrations 
at 1.200 RPM cruising would be reduced by 75%. 
Considering an idling condition at 600 RPM the obser- 
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FIG. 2 lircraft instrument panel using two 

mountings in series for double deflection. Note 

amplitude of structural movement which is iso- 
lated from the panel 


vation to be made is that, while no reduction has been 
accomplished with respect to any low amplitude 
vibrations existing in this range, at the same time a 
resonant condition has been successfully avoided. 
Double mounting installations like that shown consti- 
tute a standard practice in the protection of instrument 
panels and other delicate apparatus in aircraft; a par 
ticularly desirable characteristic of this arrangement 
is that 1t can be so installed as to exhibit substantially 
equal stiffmesses with respect to horizontal and to 
vertical translation by virtue of which the resonant 
frequency band is held to a minimum and isolation 
is insured for all three translational modes. 

Perhaps the question has arisen as to whether, 
say, vertical translational movement of a resiliently 
mounted body can be excited only by a_ vertical 
translational vibration from the source or, by the same 
token, if rotational motion can occur only as the result 
of rotational disturbance. Such would be the case if 
the mounted body were attached to the structure sup- 
porting that source in such a manner that its points 
of attachment were in a plane with its center of 
gravity. It has been observed, however, that delicate 
equipment to be mounted for aircraft service is actually 
so remote from the source of disturbance that the 
individual types of vibration tend to lose their identities, 
or become “coupled,” as a result of which they do not 
reach the resiliently supported apparatus in their initial 
forms, translational disturbances predominating. Ac- 
cordingly, it is necessary to assume that any degree 
of freedom of the mounted equipment can be excited 
by any mode of vibration from the source. 

It is possible to compute the performance charac- 
teristics of a resiliently mounted system (even to 
applying a correction for unsymmetrical mounting 
location) before making actual installation and to check 
such calculations by attaching the system to a test stand 
and subjecting it to a variable speed source of vibra- 
tion. After sufficient tests have been made, changing 
the position of attachment of the mounted equipment 
from one test to the next, the natural frequencies of 
that system in each of its various degrees of freedom 
may be observed, and, if these are not compatible with 
the frequencies to be experienced in actual service, the 
resilient mountings should be altered to suit. 
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Fig. 3 is a picture of such a test wherein the resonant 

frequency of a rubber mounted body is in evidence. 
Oscillation of the table in this test device is imparted 
by a connecting rod driven by a rotating shaft through 
an adjustable double eccentric, providing means of 
varying amplitude as well as frequency of vibration. 
This is known as a “positive displacement” exciter and 
contrasts with an unbalanced type of shake table, in 
that the latter contains merely a motor driving a de- 
liberately unbalanced flywheel to shake the table as it 
rotates, in which design the magnitude of vibratory 
effect builds up as the square of the speed of rotation. 

A reasonable “double amplitude” of oscillation for 
such a test would be 1/64 in., cémparing with .005 to 
030 in. known to be conducted through aircraft struc- 
tures; 1/32 in. amplitudes have been observed in air 
planes in certain extreme cases, resulting in damage to 
structure as well as accessory equipment. Experience 
has shown that one can be certain of the ability of the 
most sensitive apparatus to stand up in aircraft service 
when its double amplitude of vibration does not exceed 
004 in. 

It is time now to treat further the subject of shock, 
close destructive ally of steady state vibration. Let us 
picture a structure which undergoes a sudden jolt or 
acceleration in response to an impact of external origin. 
As this occurs, the inclination on the part of a body 
resiliently mounted to that structure is to continue in 
a state of rest. If the mounting were so soft as to ex- 
ercise no restraint whatever, and if sufficient clearance 
existed between that body and the structure, a large 
relative displacement could result and no part of the 
shock would be felt by the mounted equipment. By 
definition, however, a resilient-medium will build up a 
restorine force under strain, as a result of which it 
inevitably experiences a degree of motion. With cer- 
tain reservations, then, and proper consideration of all 
factors entering in, it may be stated that, for outstand- 
ing shock protection, mountings should be chosen to be 
as soft as possible ; this is consistent with the knowledge 
that the only force, and consequent acceleration, trans- 
mitted to the mounted equipment is that developed in 
the mountings as they deflect an amount equal to the 
relative displacement between the supported body and 
the structure. 

Before choosing an anti-shock mounting for mini- 
mum stiffness, however, it is necessary to provide 
proper static deflection to satisfy all conditions of 
steady state vibration that may exist at the same time. 
Moreover it is important to take care that undue 
instability of the mounted equipment relative to the 
supporting structure will not result. having allowed 
clearance to the extent of the intended unrestricted 
relative travel. It is a fact that in the selection of 
mountings to protect against shock, as well as in the 
control of regular vibration, extreme deflection beyond 
a reasonable degree fails to justify itself with appreci- 
able additional protection. 

The Tank-Automotive Center (Division of Army 
Ordnance Department), in cooperation with certain 
of its contractors. has carried on a large amount of 
shock test work. In the course of their projects. shells 
have been fired at production models of tanks and at 
turrets, each containing delicate equipment mounted 
on representative contrasting types of cushions. The 
shells used correspond to the most severe tvpes that 
are thrust against our tanks in warfare and provision 
was made to insure that projectiles would not penetrate 
but would spend 100% of their kinetic energy at the 
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impacted structure. In most instances duplicate read- 
ings were taken of displacements, frequencies, and 
amplitudes of movements in the tank armor and various 
other elements. After each round a careful visual 
check was made to record damage occurring. Some 
very pertinent observations have been recorded and 
all parties concerned feel very aware of the necessity 
of giving attention to shock conditions as a funda- 
mental requirement in the mechanical development of 
military equipment. 

Test records reveal that under impact the armor is 
subjected to very high frequency motion of small 
amplitude, together with relatively low frequency 
motion of large amplitude. It is evident that the 
frequencies apparent are natural frequencies and har- 
monics of the tank structural sections which have been 
excited by the impact just as a tuning fork can be set 
to motion; please recognize, however, that resonance 
does not exist, since the excitation is not continuous 
but practically instantaneous. While the high fre- 
quency components are responsible for terrific accel- 
erations that develop very great destructive forces in 
rigidly mounted apparatus, and thus create the principal 
need for protective mountings, the large amplitudes of 
the low frequency components are cause for concern 
since they may result in exceeding the safe deflection 
limits of the flexible elements. 

Fig. 4 shows diagrammatically the composition of 
the vibration excited, wherein “B” and “C” are the high 
and low frequency components which jointly constitute 
that shown as “A.” Considering either “B” or “‘C”’ indi- 
vidually: “x,” expresses the maximum displacement 
(feet), whereas “x” is the displacement after any time 
“T” (seconds); “w” is the angular velocity of the 
motion (equal to cycles per second x 2 z, giving radians 
per second). Such a _ sinusoidal relationship is 
analyzed according to expressions for simple harmonic 
motion as: 


(displacement) x = x.sin eT (IIL) 
dx 
(velocity) = Xe cos wT (IV) 
dT 
d’ x 
(acceleration ) —= —x, &’ sin wT (V) 
dT* 
Lor 





FIG. 3 e displacement exciter is set 


-This positiz 
to operate at the natural frequency of the rubber- 


mounted body under test. Arrows indicate the 
double amplitude of the resonant vibration. 
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—Combination wave A represents high 

frequency wave B superimposed on lower 
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maximum single amplitude of movement 
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Since acceleration is expressive of the destructive 
force that prevails, we are principally concerned with 
that quantity. Substitution in equation (V) indicates 
that this reaches a maximum value equal to —x, o*. 
Solutions of this expression are commonly divided by 
32.2 ft./sec.*, enabling reference to accelerations as 
some multiple times “‘g,” 7. ¢., times acceleration of 
gravity. High values of acceleration, as great as sev- 
eral thousand “g,” may exist in the structure, but these 
are not of great significance when considering forces 
affecting resiliently mounted equipment. It must be 
recognized that no acceleration anywhere near the 
peak figures prevail over a sufficiently long time interval 
to permit that amount of relative motion to occur which 
would develop correspondingly high restoring forces 
in the flexible elements ; actually the structure will have 
changed its direction of motion before very great rela- 
tive motion can take place. 

In terms of formula (II) the ratio between disturb- 
ing frequency (from the structure) and natural fre- 
quency (of the resilient mounting system) is suffi- 
ciently high to give a low transmissibility factor, when 
considering the high frequency components, while some 
higher, though not necessarily unreasonable, solution 
will result when substituting the lower frequency com- 
ponents of structural vibration; the benefits of a re- 
siliently mounted installation over a rigid system in the 
presence of these influences is obvious. 

Typical of the higher frequency oscillations just men- 
tioned was that set up in the hull of a light tank during 
ballistic impact testing, when a 9,000 cycle per second 
disturbance was recorded under the fire of a gun similar 
to that used as the principal weapon on American light 
tanks. Accelerations caused by terrain shocks and gun 
recoil do not exceed 4g, usually falling in the range 
of 2% to 3%g. Ina case where definite information 
is available as * the degree of acceleration that a piece 
of equipment can withstand without damage or faulty 
operation (which we believe should be at least 10g if 
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K1G. 5—2000-foot pound impact test used by U 


S. Navy. The hammer is dropped on the anvil, 
to which equipment under shock test is attached 


ballistic impact 1s likely to be encountered ), and where 
records indicate the magnitude of vibratory forces 
impressed on that body by the structure, there is 
wisdom in adopting mcuntings of such stiffness that 
the force transmitted to the mounted system is just 
safely incapable of causing damage or unsatisfactory 
operation. Such a choice would be made in an instance 
where unnecessary softness had to be avoided for rea 
sons of stability, etc. In arriving at such a compromise 
it should be borne in mind, however, that resonance 
produces much more severe accelerations at high fre 
quency than at low frequency, should any possibility 
of resonance exist 

It has been agreed, on the basis of these tests on 
tanks, that instruments are incapable of measuring, and 
it 1s impossible to picture with any hope of accuracy, 
what happens at the point of ballistic impact or within 
a radius of at least a foot. To go a step furthet 
with this thought, it is known that the impact intensity 
of transmitted shock is reduced upon travelling through 
the armor, which is the basis of a recommendation to 
avoid attachment of equipment at positions on the 
tank that may be exposed to direct shocks by mines, 
bombs, or shell fire; the tank structure has an inherent 
capacity for shock isolation, of which advantage should 
be taken. By the same token, a greater benefit can 
be the result of mounting equipment on a comparatively 
flexible component of the tank such as the turret 
basket. When it is impractical to avoid the mounting 
of equipment to the hull there is said to be an advan- 
tage incident to the use of brackets allowing a degree 
of permanent deformation under close-by impacts, 
which yielding permits relative motion without increas- 
ing the force being transmitted ; no part of the mounted 
equipment should be closer than 1 in. to the hull, since 
displacements of this magnitude can and have occurred 
under ballistic impact 

One other point to be passed along in particular 
connection with tank installations is a reference to fre 
quencies of steady state vibration; those emanating 








from the main power plant occur at substantially the 
same rate as disturbances in aircraft flight engines, 
while excitation from the tracks is from 1,200 to 6,000 
cycles per minute, depending on the speed of the 
vehicle; on the basis of these figures, 1/16 in. static 
deflection has been used for most rubber-mounted 
delicate equipment in tanks and with favorable results. 

The technicians of the United States Navy, particu- 
larly the Bureaus of Ships and Ordnance, have much 
experience behind them along the lines of shock re 
search; their laboratories are well equipped for this 
work and they have at the same time consulted with 
industry in their anxiety to learn as much of the 
answer as possible. A much used Navy shock test is 
known as the 2,000 ft. Ibs. impact, in which a 400 Ib. 
weight falls 5 feet and strikes an anvil to which 
the equipment under observation is attached ; a diagram 
of this test equipment is shown as Fig. 5. Even less 
gentle is a ballistic impact test in which the equipment 
is attached to the back of a heavy section of armor 
plate and & in. shells are fired at it—yes, it has been 
found possible to use shear loaded rubber mountings 
to protect apparatus from the impacts of 8 in. shells 
striking close-by. 

Even as in the other services, however, the Navy’s 
problems are unique. To compete favorably in a 
technical type of warfare involves the adaptation of a 
very large amount of specialized apparatus. With 
installation space at a premium, due to very limited 
clearance in many ship locations. the Navy is constantly 
confronted with a problem entailing restriction of the 
overall travel of certain anti-shock mounted equip 
ment. Consistent with a plan of providing protection 
from the most aggravating shock components en 
countered in Naval vessels without permitiing unreas- 
onable equipment travel, it is becoming common prac- 
tice to select rubber mountings for static deflections 
of .010 in. or less, corresponding to resonance at a 
frequency above that impressed by the main propulsion 
system of the ship, which seldom exceeds 1,600 c. p. m. 
In going over shock studies carried on by both of our 
principal military services it is pertinent to note that 
the fundamental analyses of the Navy and their con 
clusions regarding the composition of shock are in 
igreement with those separately arrived at by the 
Army. 
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[wo methods of reducing vibration transmission are 
those referred to as “‘isolation’’ and ‘‘absorption,’’ and 
the difference between the two expedients is clear cut. 

Isolation” implies the employment of resilient cushions 
which store vibrational energy during one part of a 
cycle and release it during a later phase; all of the 
above treatment has been based on this principle. On 
the other hand a mounting is said to “absorb” vibration 
when it receives kinetic energy during all parts of the 
vibratory cycle yet releases none mechanically, convert- 
ing it all to heat. Very often both these means are 
incorporated in the same system to accomplish vibration 
reduction jointly, as a shock absorber supplementing 
the spring of a vehicle. Absorption is described as 
having a “damping effect” on a vibrating system and 
is capable of reducing the motion of ‘the mounted 
system when the action of resilient elements would 
increase it, as in the case of resonance, transient effects, 
or rebound; at the same time, whenever the resilient 
mountings reduce the vibration, the damping effect 
detracts from the effectiveness of such reduction. A 
mild degree of vibration absorbing capacity exists in 
rubber, on the order of 4% of that which would be 
required to elimin: ite the vibration in one-half a vibra- 
tory cycle, i. e., 4% of “‘critical damping.” 

Fig. 6 shows the influence of damping on transmissi- 
bility; note that its effect is favorable at frequency 
ratios of less than 1.414, where more pronounced vibra 
tion magnification would otherwise take place, and 
unfavorable above that value, where more effective 
vibration reduction would otherwise result. The limited 
absorptive capacity in rubber is akin to fluid friction, 
the effect of which increases with the velocity of exci- 
tation, exercising negligible frictional restraint at the 
beginning of motion. Contrasting characteristics are 
exhibited by mechanical or dry friction which requires 
substantial effort to initiate motion and less effort to 
sustain it; the usefulnes of this characteristic in an 
anti-shock or anti-vibration mounting is limited, since 
pronounced jolts are set up in overcoming the high 
initial friction and then that restraint decreases with 
further motion where it could be of greater benefit. 
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FIG. 7—Snubbing Type Mountings: (1) Conven- 
tional tube form mounting with separate snub- 
bers; (11) Tube form vertical snubbing (V.S.) 
mounting—up per without load, lower under nor- 
mal load; (III) Sloping shoulder type plate form 
V.S. mounting under no-load and normal load; 
(IV) High shoulder plate form V.S. mounting 
under no-load and normal load. 
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FIG. 8—Typical load-deflection curve for vertical 
snubbing type mounting. 


The addition of absorption to a resilient support can, 
under certain circumstances, prove to be of benefit, but 
attention should always be directed to insure that all 
advantage has been taken of mounting stiffness best 
suited to existing conditions before increasing the 
damping effect. 

Frictional damping is not the only means employed 
in controlling large displacements due to impacts or 
resonant vibration in a sprung system. Another de- 
vice in common use is that known as a “snubber,” 
which has been built into mountings integrally and in 
which case it is referred to as a ‘‘vertical snubbing”’ 
design. It became a justifiable matter of habit, in the 
course of working up mounting designs during peace 
time, to adapt a vertical snubbing mounting for, say, 
a power plant in an automotive vehicle and to conclude 
that shock control had been provided; actually this is 
an entirely different case from those discussed in this 
paper since the purpose in such non-military installa- 
tions is to limit overall movement upon encountering 
road shocks with the sole aim of preserving alignment 
between driving and driven equipment, and between 
power plant and frame. Reduction of forces due to 
such impacts was not demanded of the engine mounts 
because chassis springs, operating at far greater static 
deflection, performed this function effectively. 

Various commercial forms of snubbing type mount- 
ings are shown on Fig. 7, all of which are proportioned 
to provide a small amount of travel for accomplishing 
vibration isolation within a predetermined working 
range and to limit overall movement beyond that range. 
Fig. 8 is a typical load-deflection curve for this type 
of mounting and it is to be realized that such a unit 
usually appears in a shape that is offset toward one 
end when not supporting load, in order that the appli- 
cation of its intended static load will bring it into sym- 
metry with equal clearances adjacent to restricting sur- 
faces at both “load” and “rebound” ends. Because the 
stiffness of the mounting is so much greater outside the 
working range, it is imperative that a snubbing type 
mount be selected only on the basis of accurate knowl- 
edge of weight supported; an improper selection will 
almost inevitably result in poor isolation characteristics. 

In a resilient mounting installation without such 
snubbing provided by stiffness that increases with travel 
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FIG. 9—(A) Center-of-gravity support, illustrating 
recommended mounting practice; (B) Non-center-of- 
gravity support for same equipment 


beyond a normal range, a large displacement can result 
in metal-to-metal contact of bracket members. Accord- 
ingly, it is usually desirable to set limits to travel, either 
early or late in the stroke, employing a stiff, though far 
from rigid, medium. An opinion shared by many per- 
sons experienced in this line indicates that the recom- 
mended travel in either direction before undergoing 
snubbing action should be 7 to 10 times the single am- 
plitude of the most destructive high frequency com- 
ponent of disturbance; at the same time this clearance 
should be at least equal to the amplitude of the lower 
frequency component. 

[f it is found to be entirely impractical to provide 
an assembly according to this plan, because of space 
limitations (it is to be borne in mind that the safe travel 
for a rubber mounting is proportional to the rubber 
dimension being deflected), probably the worst alter- 
native would be to incorporate snubbing at some shorter 
degree of travel; such an arbitrary choice has been 
known to result in the magnification of vibratory forces 
due to the effect of blocking the movement of the sys- 
tem when its velocity is high. We feel that a decidedly 
better compromise than this is to incorporate far earlier 
snubbing action (which does not stiffen up sharply at 
any stage of deflection), in order to check the move- 
ment before high velocity can develop. 

In approaching a conclusion of fundamental refer- 
ences on this subject, there are a number of practical 
points that can be mentioned which have been found to 
be of advantage. Particularly important is the advis- 
ability of locating mountings in either a horizontal or 
a vertical plane with the center of gravity of the sup- 
ported equipment; in Fig. 9, sketches “A” and “B” 
illustrate the “do” and “don’t”, respectively, for in- 
stallation of a given piece of equipment. The advan- 
tages of a ‘‘center of gravity suspension” are: (a) It 
substantially prevents different modes of vibration from 
becoming coupled, (b) the individual natural fre- 
quencies can be made to fall within a reasonably narrow 
range, and (c) for a given stiffness of mountings this 
arrangement yields the greatest possible stability. 

There is no question that rubber mounting engineers 
would be in a position to extend greater service in de- 
vising outstandingly protected equipment installations 
if the attitude “Here’s a piece of apparatus; how will 
we mount it?’ were superseded by: “We are laying out 
a new device. What provision shall we make for rub- 
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ber mountings.” Nevertheless, in the necessary haste 
of our present problems, we are often compelled to do 
the best we can with what exists now. This fact has 
often been the reason for locating the points of resilient 
support at the base of a tall piece of equipment as in 
“A” of Fig. 10; the stability of this assembly, with 
center of gravity high above the mounting plane, would 
be greatly improved by the addition of stabilizing 
mountings at the top as indicated in “B”. 

Sometimes an individual delicate element in an ap- 
paratus requires a greater degree of protection than 
can be provided within the overall limitations of a re- 
siliently mounted installation. This might be true of a 
particular radio tube in a set mounted at the cabinet 
base. An arrangement that has been applied to provide 
the required protection in such instances is the sep- 
arate mounting of that single element as a unit. Having 
done this, one is not to expect this secondary mounting 
system to exhibit a natural frequency that can be an- 
ticipated solely in terms of its own static deflection, 
since the resilient supports at the base will also have 
a bearing on the combined natural frequency. Before 
freezing such a design, it is recommended that the com- 
plete apparatus be subjected to shake table tests and 
that all mounting selections be fixed on the basis of the 
observations made. 

The aim behind this article has been to record certain 
information by way of spreading it to those who can 
use it to help win this war. The sources of this infor- 
mation are many and it is our sincere hope that useful 
references may be extracted by others. If there is one 
particular point we have aimed to put across, it is the 
absolute necessity of basing the specifications of pro- 
tective mountings on prevalent conditions ; casual selec- 
tion can be disastrous and the practice of installing 
something similar to a rubber heel, with the hope that 
it will be better than nothing, is to be avoided. 
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FIG. 10—(A) Undesirable and (B) desirable method 


of mounting tall equipment, providing stability. 
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Division of Rubber Chemistry to Meet 
in New York City on October 5, 6, 7 


HE Fall Meeting of the Division of Rubber 

Chenustry, A.C.S., will be held in New York City 

on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, October 5, 
6 and 7. Headquarters will be at the Hotel Commodore 
and all technical sessions and other events will take place 
in that hotel. The Division had previously decided not 
to meet with the parent Society in Pittsburgh because 
of lack of suitable accommodations in that city. 

The meeting of the Division will feature 30 technical 
papers. In addition, the usual banquet will be held on 
Wednesday evening, also at the Commodore, and a 
business meeting will be held 6n Thursday afternoon. 
New officers for the 1943-44 season, based on the letter 
ballot, will be announced during this meeting. 

All of the technical sessions, which will largely 
feature papers treating with synthetic rubber problems, 
will be held in the Main Ballroom of the Commodore, 
as will the banquet. Parlor A has been reserved for 
committee meetings, while two additional parlors are 
available for meetings and luncheons of various profes- 
sional groups. A number of pre-banquet parties will 
be held by various suppliers. 

An experienced clerical force will be on hand to 
handle all registrations. The registration desk will open 
early on Tuesday morning, October 5, and all those 
attending the meeting will be required to register and 
secure lapel identification. Registration fee is $1.00 for 
members of the A.C.S. and $2.00 for all others. 
Banquet tickets, at $4.00 each, will be on sale at the 
registration desk only on Tuesday, October 5, and 
none will be sold after 6:00 P.M. on that day. 

For the convenience of those who wish to register 
and/or purchase banquet tickets in advance, a special 
coupon is provided on Page 547 of this issue. It is not 
necessary to send advance cash covering the registra- 
tion fee, but checks for banquet tickets should be made 
payable and sent to Charles R. Haynes, Binney & Smith 
Co., 41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

The Committee in charge of local arrangements for 
the meeting of the Division is headed by E. B. Curtis 
(R. T. Vanderbilt) as chairman, assisted by Walter 
Geldard (Naugatuck Chemical), Charles R. Haynes 
(Binney & Smith), John H. Ingmanson (Bell Tele- 
phone Labs.), Harry E. Outcault (St. Joseph Lead), 
B. B. Wilson (I/ndia Rubber World), and Peter P. 
Pinto (RUBBER AGE). 

Abstracts of the scheduled papers, together with 
their authors and company connections, follow here- 
with : 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


Tuesday Morning—October 5 


11:00 A.M.—Introductory Remarks. John T. Blake, Di- 
vision Chairman (Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 
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Program of the 
DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Hotel Commodore—New York City 
October 5, 6 and 7 


Tuesday Morning—October 5 
11:00 A.M.—Technical Session. 
Tuesday Afternoon—October 5 
2:00 P.M.—Technical Session. 
Wednesday Morning—October 6 
9:30 A.M.—Technical Session. 
Wednesday Afternoon—October 6 
No Papers Scheduled. 
Wednesday Evening—October 6 
6:30 P.M.—Division Banquet, Main Ballroom, Hotel 
Commodore. 
Thursday Morning—October 7 
10:00 A.M.—Technical Session. 
Thursday Afternoon—October 7 
2:00 P.M.—Technical Session. 
3:10 P.M.—Business Meeting. 











11:10 A.M.—Behavior of Carbon Blacks in Various Rub- 
bers in a Banbury. I. Drogin, F. W. Dillingham, and H. 
W. Grote (United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. Va.). 


This study covers thirteen types of blacks. The distinction 
that exists among these in physical and chemical characteristics 
and reinforcement is also evidenced from their behavior in 
the Banbury. 

Detailed observations were made on these blacks as to power 
consumption and temperature rise in a Banbury “B” when 
mixed in five different types of synthetic rubbers and in smoked 
sheet. Observations were also made on the behavior of easy 
processing channel black and semi-reinforcing furnace black 
when mixed in GR-S (Buna S) at different Banbury speeds 
and with the circulating water at different temperatures. Addi- 
tion time of the softener and variation of the black loadings 
were also studied 

Blacks of larger surface, high volatility, and acid pH con- 
sume more power and generate more heat than blacks of smaller 
surface, low volatility, and alkaline pH. Thus in GR-S, a 
black having four times as large a surface as another black, 
higher volatility, and an acid pH will consume twenty-five per 
cent more power and generate 100° F. higher temperature. 

The rubber is also an influencing factor. It takes a third less 
power to mix channel black in GR-I (Butyl) than in B-N 
(Buna N) and approximately ten per cent less power to mix the 
same black in smoked sheet than in GR-S. The same black 
registers 20° F. higher in GR-S than in smoked sheet. In B-N 
it is 40° F. higher. 

For the same mixing cycle, faster Banbury speeds lead to 
more power consumption, higher temperatures, and improved 
extrusion. Less power is consumed when the circulating water 
is warmer. 

The study includes complete rubber test data. 
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11:40 A.M.—Plastication and Processing of GR-S. G. R. 
Vila (Naugatuck Chemical Division of United States 
Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn.). 


In research work on polymers it is often assumed that, in 
general, the viscosity or plasticity of the mixed compound is a 
direct measure of its processing characteristics. It was ob 
served, however, that compounds formulated from GR-S which 
had been treated in a Gordon plasticator invariably tubed faster 
and smoother than similar compounds made from cold milled 
iscosity of the former fre 
quently was higher. Inasmuch as these observations were at 


polymer although the compounded 


variance with laboratory predictions it was decided to investigate 
the fundamental nature of plasticity and its relation to process 
ing 


The results obtained indicate that viscosity measurements bear 
a direct relationship to the power required in tubing but do not 
correlate with tubing rates. The latter in turn depend upon 


worm speed and the surface condition of the mixed compound, 
smoother surfaces tending to give faster speeds regardless of 
viscosity. The degree of swell of the tubed member upon exud 
ing from the die is also found to bear a direct relationship to 
relative surface smoothmne It is possible, therefore, to predict 
tubing characteristics with a reasonable degree of accuracy from 
a knowledge of the plasticity or viscosity of the finished com 
pound in conjunction with an estimate of its relative surface 
smoothness 

Surtace smoothne iy be achieved by hot breakdown, in 
creasing softener ratios, or increasing pigment ratios. Thus the 


faster tubing rate and woother appearance resulting from 


Gordon plastication is explained by the high temperatures de 


veloped during breakdown. High temperature plastication, how 


ever, is found to exert a deleterious effect on the physical prop 
erties of the ubsequent vulcanizate 
The data are not uincient extensive to draw valid con 


h reference to correlation between benzene solubility 


of the raw polymer and processing characteristics 


however, that higher benzene solubility may result in 


clusions wit 
There is 
evidence, 
rable processing history. Cold milling was found 


olubility, 


a more fay 
to increase benzen presumably rupturing the gel 

polymerization. Hot milling or Gor 
don plastication, however, reduced benzene solubility Further 
investigation is required to determine if this latter effect is due 


structure formed duri 


to the formation of a gel structure or if it represents a de 
pol vie rization resulting in benzene insoluble end products 


12:05 P.M.—The Processability of GR-S and Its Improve- 
ment by Chemical Means. Bernard M. Sturgis and 
John R. Vincent (Jackson Laboratory, E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.). 


A study of the processability of GR-S has led to the con 
clusion that there is no correlation between the plasticity of a 
GR-S sample, as measured by several common types of plastom 
eters, and its behavior on a mill. One reason for the difference 
in behavior during mastication between GR-S and rubber may 
be the fact that oxygen plays a much smaller part in the break 
Since plasticity 
measurements cannot readily be used in the development of 


down of GR-S than it does with rubber 


processing agents for GR-S, a new type of test was developed 
Chis is a millability test in which the time necessary to form 
a smooth band on a 70° ( 

\ new 
developed 


laboratory mill is measured 


' 


class of processing agents for GR-S has been 
Thes« decreasing the 
breakdown time of GR-S, decreasing the time necessarv for 


the incorporation of compounding ingredients, and improving 


n 
ompounds function by 


compounded stock. These agents are 
effective when used in quite small amounts, 0.5 to 4 per cent 


the processability of the 


on the elastomer, and therefore appear to be true chemical 
processing aids rather than physical softeners or lubricants 


Tuesday Afternoon—October 5 


2:00 P.M.—Theory of the Thermoelastic Phenomena for 
Rubber. Eugene Guth (University of Notre Dame) and 
Hubert M. James (Purdue University, now on leave of 
absence at the Radiation Laboratory, M.1.T., Cambridge, 
Mass.). 


There are three thermoelastic phenomena for rubber and rup- 
berlike materials: (1) They change their temperature on fast 
stretching; (2) If stretched by a constant load (isotonic 
stretch) they contract visibly when heated; (3) The stress in 
rubber kept at constant extension (isometric stretch) imcreases 
with rising temperature. The change in temperature on fast 
stretching is negative (cooling) for low extensions. It passes 
through a minimum, becomes zero (adiabatic thermoelastic in- 
version point) and finally positive (heating) for increasing 
Rubber stretched isotonically is anistropic in its 
thermal behavior. It possesses a negative linear thermal ex- 
pansion coefficient in the direction of the stress and a positive 
one perpendicular to the direction of the stress 


extensions 


Both for isotonic and isometric stretch there exists a thermo- 
elastic inversion point at a critical extension which is about half 
of the value of the critical extension for the adiabatic thermo 
elastic inversion point. The theory of the authors explains these 
phenomena quantitatively. The visible contraction of isotonically 
stretched rubber when heated is due to the fact that the linear 
thermal expansion coefficient of stretched rubber is negative and 
of the magnitude of the (cubic) thermal expansion coefficient 
for gas. The thermoelastic inversion points are determined in a 
simple manner by the cubic thermal expansion coefficient of 
unstretched rubber 


2:20 P.M.—Mechanism of Branching During Polymeriza- 
tion Reactions. G. Goldfinger, W. Zybert and H,. Mark 
(Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 


Osmotic pressure and viscosity studies of dilute solutions of 
ertain synthetic high polymers indicate properties which can 


| It may therefore be interest 


ve explained by partial branching 


ng to consider the conditions under which high polymers, 


] 


enerally polymerizing in straight chains, undergo branching 


[wo specific cases shall be discussed In one, the free 


valence on the polymer-chain, which is required for the brancl 
ng to occur, is created by splitting off a hydrogen at 
substituent. The growing chain may either be attached to the 
polvmer and there form a branch, and the H-atom (o1 
substituent) acts as a radical to start a new chain, or the 


hydrogen might saturate the growing chain, and the free 
valence created on the other chain forms the origin for a side 
chain to grow 

In the other case, a double bond in the chain is opened by 


I 
‘ollision with a growing chain and the origin of further growtl 
is created while a branch is formed 

It is possible to show that the rate of polymerization, espe 
‘ially in the later stages of these reactions, might be measur 


ablv influenced by branching 


2:45 P.M.—Unsaturation of Polyisobutylenes and Butyl 
Rubber. Reactions with Nitrosobenzene, Thiocyanogen, 
‘lodine Monochloride, and Ozone. John Rehner, Jr. 
(Esso Laboratories, Chemical Division, Standard Oil De- 


velopment Co., Elizabeth, N. J.). 


The reactions of polyisobutylenes and of isobutylene-isoprene 
‘opolymers with nitrosobenzene, thiocyanogen, iodine mono 
-hloride, and ozone were studied with the purpose of deter 
mining the low degrees of unsaturation possessed by these 
polymers. Unsaturation values based on the use of nitroso- 
benzene appear to be high because the addition reaction is 
accompanied by oxidation phenomena, while those with thio 
cyanogen are complicated by apparentiy incomplete reaction 
and by the simultaneous formation of polymerized thiocyanogen 
The iodine monochloride reactions generally lead to high 
values through the occurrence of substitution reactions. When 
ozonized air is passed through a solution of the polymer in 
carbon tetrachloride, the intrinsic viscosity rapidly decreases 
to a minimum value that is characteristic of the mean size of 
the polymer fragments existing originally between successive 
double bonds. Unsaturation values based on the limiting 
viscosities of the degraded polymers appear to be reliable and 
are in reasonably good agreement with values determined by 
analysis of the end groups of the products. The ozone 
degradation method is quite sensitive and has the advantage 
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of being appiicapie to polymers possessing unsaturation values 
too low to be measured readily by other more conventional 
methods. 


3:10 P.M.—Organiec Structure of Linear Polyesters and 
Their Rubber-Like Properties. C. S. Fuller and B, S. 
Biggs (Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J.). 


Most high molecular substances have properties somewhat 
reminiscent of natural rubber when suitable swelling agents 
are present or if the examination is made within a favorable 
temperature interval. In terms of recent theory the structural 
requirements for a compound to exhibit more or less reversible 
stress strain behavior are few. We need only to secure organic 
molecules of sufficient length and flexibility which are so con- 
stituted as to remain or become amorphous in the temperature 
range in question and to provide intermolecular ties or cross- 
links at proper intervals. 

The present paper is an attempt to relate the structure of 
linear high polymers to their rubber-like properties. Inasmuch 
as the linear polyesters provide a series of definite compounds 
which are easily prepared and in which the composition can be 
readily varied, these have been selected as model polymers for 
investigation. 

By employing mixtures of ethylene and propylene glycols, 
polyesters are prepared with pure succinic and sebacic acids 
and mixtures of the two. Phthalic acid is employed in some 
cases to illustrate the effects of high polarity. All of the 
polyesters produce rubber-like substances on vulcanization by 
heating in the presence of benzoyl peroxide. Both gum and 
loaded vulcanizates are prepared and their properties studied. 
Partially unsaturated polyesters in which a small part of the 
saturated dibasic acid is replaced by maleic acid are also in 
vestigated as gum and as loaded vulcanized compositions. These 
compounds require much less peroxide to reach the same state 
of cure than do the saturated compounds. 

The polyesters can be mixed in the usual manner on mixing 
rolls, but because of their relatively low -viscosities they must 
be handled on as cold a mill as possible. Good dispersions of 
iron oxide and calcium carbonate are easily obtained and these 
fillers, in a finely divided state, provide excellent reenforcement 
Ultimate tensile strengths of 3000 p.s.i. have been obtained in 
the case of the saturated polyesters. Alkaline pigments such 
as ZnO and MgO must be avoided since they cause hydrolysis 
of the esters and loss of rubber-like properties. Carbon blacks 
also are not satisfactory because they react with the peroxide 
curing agents and prevent proper cure. 

Stress-strain and brittle temperature data have been obtained 
on a large number of polymers chosen so as to illustrate the 
effect of chain structure on these properties. It is shown, as 
would be expected, that increase in molecular weight leads to 
higher ultimate tensile strength, other things being equal. How 
ever, most of the results are reported on polymers having com- 
parable average chain lengths in order to eliminate this variable 

The results show that the orderliness of the arrangement of 
the units making up the chain molecules and the concentration 
of polar groups per unit of chain molecule length have a pro- 
found effect on properties. Regular structures, other things 
being equal, lead to vulcanizates having the greatest ultimate 
tensile in loaded stocks, Even in gum vulcanizates, which in 
most cases are weak, regularity of structure has a pronounced 
effect in improving tensiles. 

The brittle temperatures and oil resistance of the vulcanizates 
vary with the concentration of polar groups present and are not 
dependent on regularity of the chain structure. 

Finally, evidence obtained in this work indicates that the 
vulcanization process occurring in the case of the polyesters is 
a random cross-linking of units of neighboring chain molecules. 
The similarity to the vulcanization process for natural rubber 
tends to substantiate the cross-linking theory of vulcanization in 
which primary valence linkages are produced between chain 
molecules. 


3:40 P.M.—Linear Polymer Gums: Compounding and 
Properties of the Vulcanizates. John K, Sumner and 
Robert J. Myers (Resinous Products & Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, Penna.). 
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The linear polymer gums are new types of synthetic 
vulcanizable elastomers. The vulcanizates resemble those of 
natural rubber in many respects, and are indistinguishable 
from them on superficial examination, but differ from them 
in certain important properties. 

The gums themselves are essentially polyesters carried to a 
high molecular weight, made from dibasic acids and dihydric 
alcohols, either with or without an additional small percentage 
of an unsaturated component. They vary in physical state 
from very viscous semi-solid plastic masses to hard brown 
materials resembling gutta percha. They can be compounded in 
the usual way, and vulcanized by means of benzoyl peroxide or, 
if the amount of unsaturation in them is increased, by means 
of sulfur and accelerators in the conventional manner. 

The unvulcanized compounded stocks can be milled, extruded, 
calendered, cured, and otherwise processed with but slight 
modification of conventional rubber technique. Their building 
tack is excellent. Curing times are very short, and their curing 
curves are very fiat. 

The vulcanizates have tensiles of 1600 to 1800 p.s.i. and 
elongations of 300 to 600% when the stocks are compounded 
on a 12” mill and cured for 10 min. at 20 Ibs. steam pressure 
in a 6” x 6” ASTM slab mold. 

The gums can be synthesized to give “tailor-made” products 
having specific desirable properties. These vulcanizates can 
be made to have outstanding resilience, electrical properties, 
heat stability, oil and solvent resistance, or low temperature 
flexibility, depending on the composition of the gum. Several 
of these properties can sometimes be built into one gum. 

The properties of the vulcanizates of the linear polymer 
gums presage many interesting developments in the field of 
synthetic elastomers. Specialized application requirements 
which are consistent with current availability of the raw 
materials needed can be met by appropriate adjustments in the 


composition of the gums. 


4:05 P.M.—Measurements of the Decomposition of Per- 
oxides in the Presence of Carbon Black, G. Goldfinger 
and R. P. Rossman (Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 
Mass. ). 


The rate of decomposition of benzoyl peroxide and a number 
of inorganic peroxides and persulphates was studied. The re 
actions were carried out in benzene, xylene and water in the 
presence and absence of carbon black. 

Cuthbertson (Can. J. Research, Vol. 20B, pp. 103-113, 1942), 
Goldfinger and Rossman (Pittsburgh Meeting, A.C.S., Sept. 6- 
10, 1943) and others have studied the mechanism of decomposi- 
tion of benzoyl peroxide in benzene and xylene solution. The 
authors’ measurements were carried out in the presence of 
carbon black. Cuthbertson proposed a mechanism for the 
homogeneous decomposition and Goldfinger and Rossman one 
for the surface decomposition of this peroxide. From this lat- 
ter investigation it appeared that during the decomposition 1n 
the presence of carbon black a surface poison was formed, 
which ultimately inhibited the reaction. It was possible to slow 
down the reaction by adequate pretreatment of the carbon 
Thus far, however, it has not been possible to inhibit completely 
the surface decomposition. 

This study has now been extended to urea peroxide, am- 
monium persulphate and potassium persulphate in water solu- 
tions. These are relatively stable compounds. The carbon 
black shows a similar accelerating effect on the decomposition 
of these compounds as on benzoyl peroxide, but the reaction is 
considerably slower. Up to now, no evidence of surface poison- 
ing has been found. 


4:25 P.M.—The Effects of Blending Some Natural Rub- 
bers with GR-S. Ross E. Morris, Arthur E, Barrett, 
Richard E. Harmon (Rubber Laboratory, Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif.), and Theodore A, Werkenthin (Bu- 
reau of Ships, Washington, D.C.). 

The effects of blending some natural rubbers with GR-S 
in tire carcass stocks have been investigated. The natural 
rubbers were Hevea, Mexican resiniferous guayule, Mexican 
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deresinated guayule, domestic resiniferous guayule, domestic 
deresinated guayule, chilte, goldenrod and Cryptostegia. The 
blend ratio was 20 per cent natural rubber, 80 per cent GR-S. 
Two basic recipes, containing 2 parts of sulfur and 3 parts 
of sulfur respectively, were used 

It was found that Hevea, Cryptostegia, domestic deresinated 
guayule, and Mexican deresinated guayule, in order of prefer- 
ence, were the best rubbers of those investigated for blending 
with GR-S. All of the blends were tackier than the correspond- 
ing 100 per cent GR-S stocks and, when compounded with 
3 parts of sulfur, the vulcanized blends excelled the 100 per 
cent GR-S vulcanizates in the following respects: ultimate 
elongation at best cure and overcure when tested at &2° F. 
and at 200° F., tear resistance when tested at 82°F. and 
200° F., tensile strength when tested at 200° F. The vulcanized 
blends were about equal to the 100 per cent GR-S stocks in 
the following respects: mechanical efficiency, ultimate elonga 
tion after oven aging, tensile strength when tested at 82° F. 


Wednesday Morning—October 6 


9:30 A.M.—Solubility and Diffusion of Sulfur in Synthetic 
Elastomers. A. R. Kemp, F. S. Malm and B. Stiratelli 
(Bell Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J.). 


Che rate of solution of.sulfur in various elastomers during 
milling has been shown to depend on several factors the most 
important of which are temperature, fineness of sulfur and its 
solubility. The solubility and rate of diffusion of sulfur in 
various synthetic elastomers has been determined using pro- 
cedures employed in a previous investigation carried out in 
these laboratories. The results show that sulfur is more 
soluble in GR-S than in crepe rubber above 55° C. and less 
soluble below this temperature. The solubility of sulfur in 
Perbunan, Hycar OR-15 and Butyl B-3 is less than rubber or 
GR-S in the order given at all temperatures. The rate of 
diffusion of sulfur through elastomers decreases in going from 
crepe rubber to Buna-S, Hycar OR-15 and Butyl B-3 in the 
order given 


9:55 A.M.—Heats of Vulcanization of Synthetic Rubbers. 
P. L. Bruce, R. Lyle and J. T. Blake (Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass.). 


The heat effect during a chemical reaction frequently assists 
in the understanding of its mechanism. Previous studies on 
the heat of vulcanization of natural rubber have been extended 
to the Buna S, Buna N, Neoprene, and Buty! rubber types of 
elastomers. The shape of the curve relating heat evolved to 
the amount of sulfur present is similar for natural rubber, 
Buna S, and Buna N. The amounts of heat evolved are of the 
same order of magnitude. A small percentage of carbon black 
produces a definite decrease in the heat evolved. Larger quan- 
tities of carbon black show little additional effect. 

Butyl rubber vulcanizes in the presence of sulfur with only a 
very slight evolution of heat. p-quinone dioxime vulcanization 
involves considerable heat evolution, but this is due to side 
reactions and not the vulcanization itself. 


10:20 A.M.—Temperature Coefficient of Vulcanization of 
Buna S. La Verne E. Cheyney (Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio), and Robert W. Duncan (Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


Temperature coefficients have been determined for three 
Buna S stocks accelerated with dibenzothiazyl disulfide, over 
the temperature range 270° to 300° F. The stocks investigated 
included a pure gum control stock, a tread type stock reinforced 
with a channel process carbon black, and a mechanical goods 
type stock containing a fine thermal black 

Two independent methods were employed to determine tem- 
perature coefficients—physical properties and combined sulfur 
data. The average values obtained from physical data were 
1.95 for a temperature change of 10° C. and 1.45 for a change 
of 10° F. The corresponding values obtained from the com 
bined sulfur data were 2.06 and 1.49, respectively. 

Practically constant values of temperature coefficient were 
obtained in the presence or absence of reinforcing pigment 
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and over a five-fold variation in sulfur content. The differ- 
ences between the values obtained from physical and chemical 
data are within the limits of experimental error and are there- 
fore not regarded as significant. 


10:40 A.M.—A Method for the Rapid Determination of 
Rate of Cure of Natural and Synthetic Rubber. L. H. 
Cohan and M. Steinberg (Continental Carbon Co., Chi- 
cago, Iil.). 

The accurate evaluation of rate of cure of rubber compounds 
has long been a source of difficulty. The optimum tensile cure 
has had the most wide-spread use as a measure of rate of cure 
of natural rubber stocks. The uncertainties encountered with 
this method are well known for natural rubber and are even 
greater for GR-S compounds which exhibit very flat maxima 
for the tensile strength-cure time curve. The failure of the 
T-50 and cold set methods for state of cure of GR-S in- 
creases the need for some criteria of cure rate in this polymer 
and simpler methods are always desirable for natural rubber. 

In this paper some semi-quantitative methods for evaluation 
of rate of cure from the tensile strength-cure time curve are 
presented. The methods which are based principally upon the 
ratio of the tensile strength at an undercure to optimum tensile 
are in good agreement with some of the established methods 
for determining rate of cure in both natural rubber and GR-S. 

Data is presented comparing the proposed methods with 
some of the accepted criteria of rate of cure in both natural 
rubber and GR-S tread compounds containing a series of pig- 
ments ranging from a coarse rapid curing whiting to a very 
fine slow curing channel black. Combined sulfur, as a function 
of cure, is included for the GR-S stocks and is in good agree- 
ment with the suggested methods. 

The simplicity and rapidity of the proposed methods enhance 
their application to plant control work. The methods have 
shown excellent agreement with T-50 tests on production chan- 
nel blacks in a natural rubber control test formula 


11:05 A.M.—The Sulfur Linkage in Vulcanized Rubbers. 
M. L. Selker and A, R. Kemp (Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, N. J.). 

I. The Reaction of Methyl Iodide with Sulfur Compounds: 
Methyl iodide reaction at room temperature can be used to 
differentiate between mercaptan, sulfide, and disulfide sulfur in 
anhydrous systems. Mercaptans react slowly giving hydrogen 
iodide. Sulfides react quantitatively in one to three days but the 
product depends on the type of residue on the sulfur atom. 
Disulfides react very slowly. In so doing, the sulfur to sulfur 
link is ruptured with liberation of free iodine. 

Mercuric iodide catalyzes the sulfide and disulfide reactions 
making the former quantitative in one hour and the latter in 
three days. 

Pale crepe rubber or GR-S do not interfere chemically with 
the reactions. The reactions are presented with a view to their 
use in the determination of the sulfur link in vulcanizates. 


II. The Reaction of Methyl Iodide with Vulcanizates: The 
dispersion of vulcanized rubber in solvents which do not attack 
the sulfur bonds is dependent on the presence of oxygen. 

The reaction of methyl iodide with vulcanizates at 24° C. 
leads to the removal of part of the combined sulfur as tri- 
methyl sulfonium iodide. Evidence is presented that the sulfur 
so removed is sulfide sulfur linked to the a methylene carbon 
atom of the rubber polyisoprene chain. 

In the case of well cured gum rubber stocks the less the 
quantity of methyl iodide-removable sulfur present, the higher 
the tensile strength. Upon overcure there occurs conversion 
of non-removable to removable sulfur while the sulfur which 
combined on overcure is completely removable 

Complete devulcanization can be achieved with methyl iodide 
at 100° C. The nature of the devulcanized product depends on 
reaction time and catalysts. 

The sulfur linkages in a GR-S gum stock apparently do not 
differ chemically from those present in a pale crepe gum stock 
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11:35 A.M.—The Heat Resistance of GR-S. B. M. Sturgis, 
A. A. Baum and J. R. Vincent (Jackson Laboratory, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Delaware). 


Investigation of the heat aging of GR-S vulcanizates has 
demonstrated that not only do different types of changes take 
place in GR-S than in rubber when vulcanizates of these 
elastomers are heated, but also the causes of these changes 
differ. GR-S vulcanizates undergo the same amount of harden- 
ing whether heated in the presence of air, or in the presence 
of carefully purified nitrogen. This fact indicates that oxidation 
plays little part in the heat aging of GR-S. After-vulcanization 
appears to play a smaller part in causing the changes brought 
about by heating vulcanized GR-S than it does in the heat 
deterioration of vulcanized rubber. The activity of the 
accelerator used, or even the presence of an accelerator, has 
little effect on the heat aging. Low sulfur vulcanizates are 
somewhat superior to those in which greater amounts of sulfur 
is used, but no outstanding improvement is thus obtained. 
From these observations it appears that most of the effects 
observed when GR-S yulcanizates are heat aged are due to an 
instability of the polymer or vulcanized polymer which allows 
further polymerization or cross-linking to take place. 

The deterioration of GR-S yulcanizates by heat can be 
greatly reduced by the use of an entirely different method of 
vulcanization. Aromatic polynitro compounds, particularly 
dinitrobenzene, have been found to give good vulcanizates with 
GR-S whose stress-strain and tear properties are very similar 
to those of sulfur vulcanizates. The heat resistance of the 
dinitrobenzene vulcanizates is considerably superior, the reten- 
tion of elongation after 4 days in a 100° C. air oven being from 
65 to 70% compared with less than 50% for most sulfur 
vulcanizates. This heat resistance is apparent both in heavily 
loaded and lightly loaded GR-S stocks. Although the conven- 
tional methods used in rubber have failed to impart the 
desired heat resistance to GR-S_ vulcanizates, the use of 
dinitrobenzene as a vulcanizing agent has pointed a way toward 
the solution of this problem. 


12:00 Noon—Butaprene NF: A New Cold Resistant Syn- 
thetic Rubber. R. H. Crossley and C, G. Cashion (Xylos 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


Butaprene NF, a new oil-resisting synthetic rubber with ex- 
cellent flexibility at low temperature, is discussed, and data are 
presented showing the effect of several compounding variables 
on certain of its properties. The effects of varying the stearic 
acid, zinc oxide, magnesium oxide, lead oxide, and sulfur con- 
centrations ; types and concentrations of accelerators, fillers and 
softeners; and time of cure are reported. Special emphasis is 
placed on the effect of these variations on cold resistance, but 
data are also included to illustrate their effect on tensile strength 
(before and after oven aging), compression set, resilience, and 
resistance to swelling in gasoline with high aromatic content. 
Typical compounds having superior resistance to low tempera- 
tures are reported. 


Thursday Morning—October 7 


10:00 A.M.—Compounding Study of Channel Black and 
M.R. in GR-S. H. F, Schwarz (Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.). 

M. R. (mineral rubber) is one of the oldest and most ex- 
tensively used compounding ingredients for natural rubber 
and reclaim, being used as a softener, dispersing agent, filler, or 
extender in a wide variety of products. 

In GR-S, the use of M. R. has certain advantages in addi- 
tion to those mentioned above. It imparts to a GR-S compound 
greater tensile strength, greater resistance to tear, and increased 
resistance to growth of cracks due to flexing. This paper pre- 
sents data showing the effect of M. R. on these physical 
properties. 

The data are presented by the method of “trilinear compound- 
ing” proposed by D. B. Forman (Rusper Ace, Volume 50, 
Page 191). The effects on physical properties of variations 
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in GR-S base compound, channel black, and M. R. within the 
following ranges are shown by this method: 


Percentage by V olume 


ee eee ne 100. 65. 40. 
Clvpnmel Black ......¢00% & wo aa © me 
ay Mae ae och hasbeen eds o 0. 0. 40. 


By examination of the graphs it is possible to select the 
proper amounts of channel black and M. R. to use to obtain the 
highest tensile strength, greatest resistance to tear, and the 
greatest resistance to flex crack growth. The modulus and 
hardness of each compound are also shown. 


10:20 A.M.—Effect of Variable Sulfur Accelerator Levels 
on Properties of GR-S Tread Stocks. L. R. Sperberg 
(Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Oklahoma). 
GR-S tread compounds containing 0.50, 0.75, 1.00, 1.25, 

1.50, 2.00 and 4.00 parts of sulfur per hundred parts of GR-S 
each with low, normal and high acceleration of (1) Altax and 
(2) Santocure have been prepared using both Easy Processing 
Channel Black, and High Modulus Thermal Black. Nine 
properties (modulus, tensile, elongation, permanent set, hardness, 
flex-crack growth, resilience, heat build-up, and abrasion loss) 
and the effect of heat aging upon certain of these properties 
have been studied over a range of cures. The various sulfur 
levels are compared at optimum acceleration with respect to the 
different properties investigated. 


10:45 A.M.—The Effect of Time and Temperature of 
Cure on the Properties of GR-S Tread Stocks. A, E. 
Juve and B. S,. Garvey, Jr. (B. F Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio). 

Part 1—The properties of tread compounds with 1, 2, and 3 
PHR of sulfur each with three ratios of Captax-DPG have 
been measured over a range of cures at 260° F., 280° F., and 
300° F. The data indicate that: (1) The inflection point in the 
modulus-time curve is a good measure of comparative state of 
cure; (2) Equivalent cures at different temperatures (260° 
to 300° F.) give the same properties; (3) With the accelerator 
range used, these compounds were more sensitive to changes in 
the sulfur ratio than to changes in the accelerator ratio, and 
(4) A faster rate of cure than anticipated was observed in the 
thick specimens used for the hysteresis tests. 

This latter observation was further checked by curing slabs 
in thicknesses from 1/16” to 2%” at varying times and measur- 
ing the properties at the center of the slab. The development 
of equivalent states of cure at various thicknesses is much 
faster than for natural rubber. 

Part I1—Cures and tests similar to those in Part I were 
run on a series of tread stocks accelerated with Monex and 
others cured with Tuads without added sulfur. The con- 
clusions arrived at in Part I also apply to these compounds. 
In addition (1) the “flat curing” characteristics of Monex 
accelerated stocks is thought to be due to the more rapid rate of 
sulfur combination so that virtually all the available sulfur is 
combined at the optimum cure; (2) Tuads cured stocks show 
an advantage over Captax-DPG and Monex accelerated sulfur 
stocks in resistance to crack growth at higher levels of 
hysteresis; (3) aging tests run on this series indicate that the 
rate of deterioration as judged by increase in modulus and 
decrease in elongation is doubled by a rise in the aging tem- 
perature of 18° F. 


11:15 A.M.—Tread Cracking of Natural and Synthetic 
Rubber Stocks. Irven B. Prettyman (Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


A laboratory tread cracking machine employing a grooved 
test piece and providing, in the flexing cycle, tension (21.5, 
30.0, 44.5, 64.5 or 93.0 per cent), compression (43 per cent) 
and bending in the base of the groove is described. The simi- 
larity in flexing action between the machine and tires in service 
is discussed. Test samples may be cured in a special mold or 
obtained from the tread of a cured tire. Either tests of crack 
initiation (normal samples) or crack growth (precut samples) 
may be conducted. The relative merits of measuring the 
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amount of cracking in a given flexing time and measuring the 


time necessary to crack a given amount are given 

A series of groove cracking tests is presented of blends of 
Hevea-GR-S, Guayule-GR-S, Reclaim-GR-S, and Hevea-re 
claim in tread stocks. The Hevea-reclaim stocks are shown 
to decrease in flexing life with increase in reclaim for both 
crack initiation and crack growth. In the crack initiation tests 
and Hevea-GR-S_ Gua e-GR-S, and Reclaim-GR-S stocks 
are shown to increase in cracking resistance with increase in 
GR-S; in crack growth tests to decrease 

Crack growth tests of a series of cures of Hevea and GR-S 
are compared with tensile strength measurements. For both 
stocks the cure for optimum cracking life is shown to be less 
than the cure for optimum tensile strength 


11:40 A.M.—Buna 5 for Wire Insulation. Jj, H. Ingman- 
son, J. B. Howard, V. T. Wallder and A, R. Kemp (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Murray Hill, N, J.). 


This report gives the results of an investigation undertaken 
to determine some of the basic information required to aid in 
the application of Buna S as insulation on wires and cables 
Che results reported include comparisons of moisture absorp 
tion, electrical properties and 
Buna S with those of rubber 


is related to chemical analyses 


compounding characteristics of 
Electrical stability in water 
Data are also presented on 
vulcanization, rate of sulfur combination as related to develop 
ment of tensile properties and effect of additions of organic 


i 


and inorganic fillers on physical and electrical characteristics 

It is shown that unvuleanized Buna S is somewhat inferior 
to milled smoked sheets with respect to dielectric properties 
and electrical stability in water but that the vulcanized pure 
gum compounds compare favorably in both respects 


The power required and temperatures attained in the labora 


tory Banbury mixing of insulating compounds with nine dif 
ferent san ple ; of Buna S and a natural rubber compound as 
control showed ttle variation Tl Williams plasticity also 
showed little variation but no inference is made with respect 
to comparative extrudit characteristics lensile strength of 
the Buna test mpounds iried from 62 to 85 kg/cm? as 
compared with 182 cm” for the rubber compound control 
Time to attain technical cures at 134.5° C. also varied from 
1S to 30 minute tor the Buna compounds as compared to 20 
minutes for the rubber compound 
the brittlene temperature the mpounds made with 
Buna S$ mta 0 : er cent styrene varied from 
i ¢ 1s " t ired with ” ¢ for the rubber 
yun (Compound le vith Buna S of 37 and 4 
per ent styvrern ntent " rittleness temperatures of 27 
and 10” ¢ re n 
Yhe moisture al { ectrical characteristics and elec 
trical stability the nine Buna insulating compounds in dis 
tilled water at 2 .% ne raonth compared favorably with 
the values obtair e rubber compound Ash, water 
solubles, soap content and nductivity t a water extract of 
the ash showed rrelation wi electrical stability and water 


absorption 


The rate of vulcanization increased with increased sulfur 
content. Sulfur combines at a constant rate until a substantial 
portion of that present is combined The amount of sulfur 
which combines in a given time depends on the concentration 
The temperature coefficient vulcanization as determined by 


ombination of sulfur over the range of 134.5° to 155.4° ( 


2.07 per 10° C. It was somewhat lower than has been 


was 
found for natural rubber as determined by physical properties 

Unlike rubber, substantial additions of gilsonite or blown 
asphalt to Buna S improve the tensile properties The com 
pression cutting resistance of Buna S compounds on wires are 
in the same range as those obtained with similar rubber com 
pounds when tests are made at 25° C. but at 80° C. the values 
obtained with Buna S are considerably lower than those 
obtained with rubber 

The tensile properties of Buna S are deteriorated to a lesser 
extent on accelerated aging than are those of similar rubber 
compounds, however, the brittleness temperature is raised to a 
greater extent. The compression cutting resistance of Buna S 


compounds increases as a result of accelerated aging in air at 
100° C. for a few days while that of rubber decreases. Tesis 
made at 80° C. show an advantage for the Buna insulation 
over rubber after aging in air at 100° C 


12:10 P.M.—The Sunlight Resistance of Hycar OR Com- 
pounds. B. S, Garvey, Jr., and R. A. Emmett (B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio). 


Compounding research with Hycar OR-15 and Hycar OR-25 
showed that certain vulcanized compounds are highly resistant 
to sunlight. Oily materials such as wool grease or Vistac, 
which bleed to give a protective surface film, afforded moderate 
sunlight protection. Waxes which bloom to the surface gave 
protection comparable to the effect in natural rubber. Of these 
tested, refined paraffin was most effective. Stocks in which part 
of the Hycar-OR was replaced, as with 50% Neoprene-GN 
or 75% Thiokol-FA, showed good sunlight resistance. The 
results of the tests in sunlight and in ozone gave good cor 
relation. 


Thursday Afternoon—October 7 


2:00 P.M.—The Evaluation of Low Temperature Prop- 
erties of Several Synthetic Rubbers in Aviation Fuels 
Using the Dyne Tensiometer. R. G. Chollar, CG. J. 
Wilson and B. K. Green (National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, Ohio). 


\ new improved method for evaluating increasing modulus 
»f rubber stocks with decreasing temperature has been used in 
sharply defining the freeze resistant characteristics of important 
synthetic rubbers The method is based upon a precise and 
accurate measurement of increasing stiffness through use of a 
dyne tensiometer. 

4 small sample clamped immovably at one end acts as a 
cantilever beam as it is flexed through a specified angle and 
distance. The tensiometer, sensitive to slight increments in 
stiffness, permits a direct reading of the force required to bend 
the sample. Data, secured at arbitrarily chosen temperatures, 
can be plotted graphically to clearly indicate the relation of 
stiffness to temperature 

Utilizing this method of evaluation, an analysis has been 
made of the effect of various aviation fuels on synthetic rub- 
bers commonly applied where fuel and extreme low temperature 
resistance are required. 

Test conditions are established which duplicate many operat- 
ing conditions in today’s aviation. Apart from determining 
comparative freeze resistant qualities in an air medium of the 
unextracted synthetic compounds, each compound is extracted in 
aviation fuels for 168 hours and again compared, both in an air 
hamber and immersed in each fuel. The data amply prove 
that no synthetic rubber can be assumed resistant to all types 
of tuels 

The basic differences of various types of synthetic elastomers 
(Perbunan, Hycar OR-15 and Hycar OR-25, and Neoprene 
FR and GN) are quantitatively compared, before and after 
fuel immersion. It is demonstrated that heavy plasticization, 
commonly used to secure low temperature flexibility, is value- 
less where effective extraction by fuels occurs 


2:20 P.M.—Resistance of GR-S Vulcanizates to Various 
Types of Aging. A. M. Neal and P. Ottenhoff (E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.). 


Data are presented showing the effect of various types of 
accelerated aging on a simple GR-S vulcanizate. The type of 
aging tests studied are the oxygen pressure test, the air oven 
test at 121° C. and the air pressure heat test at 127° C. and 
80 pounds per square inch of air pressure. Results on tests of 
a typical smoked sheet vulcanizate in the same tests are 
included. The importance in GR-S vulcanizates evaluating 
the effect of accelerated aging on properties other than tensile 
strength is stressed. Particular attention is paid to the effect 
of these accelerated aging tests on modulus, elongation at 
break, tear resistance, hardness and dynamic properties. 

Data are presented showing the effect of small amounts of 
copper and manganese on the age resistance of GR-S vulcan- 
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izates as determined by the oxygen pressure test. It is shown 
that these metals are much less severe in their catalytic effect 
on the oxidation of GR-S than they are on natural rubber. 


A few tests are included showing the effect of simultaneously 
increasing the accelerator and decreasing the sulfur on the 
resistance of GR-S vulcanizates to each of the types of acceler- 
ated aging. A table showing ‘he approximate comparison of 
the severity of the various types of accelerated aging tests on 
GR-S vulcanizates with respect to changes in tensile strength, 
elongation at break and modulus is presented. 


2:45 P.M.—Young’s Modulus and Brittleness of Natural 
and Synthetic Elastomers at Low Temperatures. John 
W. Liska (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


The literature on the subject of low temperature service- 
ability of elastomers is reviewed. It is pointed out that neither 
brittleness nor modulus data separately suffice as low tempera- 
ture indices of serviceability. A method for determining 
Young’s Modulus in bending is described. The design of the 
apparatus is such that observations can be made on a fairly 
large number of samples subjected to identical “cold treatment.” 

The data presented show the change in modulus as a function 
of temperature in the range 0° to —60° C., (+32° F. to 

-75° F.). Brittleness data, obtained by a technique similar to 
that described by Selker, Winspear and Kemp (/nmd. Eng 
Chem., Vol. 34, p. 137, 1942), are also presented for the same 
stocks. 

The stocks chosen in this study were not designed specific- 
ally for low temperature application but rather with the object 
of obtaining the characteristics of the base elastomer in a typical 
gum or tread stock. The elastomers studied include natural 
(Hevea) rubber, GR-S, Butaprene N, Neoprene GN and FR, 
butadiene-styrene type polymers having different percentages of 
butadiene and styrene, Butyl and Butaprene NF. 

Only those physical effects resulting from second order 
transitions are considered in the present work. The distinctions 
rystallization effects (long time) and second 
order transition effects (short time) are briefly discussed. 


between true 


3:25 P.M.—A Method of Measuring Low Temperature 
Modulus Change in Vulcanized Elastomers. D. J. Buck- 
ley and A. L. Chaney (Esso Laboratories, Standard Oil 
Co. of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La.). 


A method of measuring low temperature modulus change by 
means of the per cent retained elongation under constant load 
conditions is described. The instrument developed for this 
purpose consists of a telescopic arrangement of sleeves support- 
ing T-50 type specimens. One sleeve is fixed, while the other 
is free to move under applied load. This displacement is meas- 
urable and represents elongation of the specimen. The deter- 
minations are carried out in a cooled ethyl alcohol medium. 
Temperature range employed in this work has been +20° C 
to —55° C. 

The relation between the elongation values obtained at room 
temperature and those obtained over a range of low tempera- 
tures can be expressed in terms of estimated modulus change. 


The reproducibility of data obtained by use of this instrument 
is considered adequate. Factors affecting low temperature 
measurements such as the rate of cooling and rate of extension 
of the specimen have been studied in relation to the technique 
proposed. 

By a proper application of the method it is possible to 
characterize those factors influencing loss of elasticity in vul- 
canizates at low temperatures. Data are presented on the rela- 
tive efficiency of some plasticizers in Perbunan, with some in- 
teresting observations on the influence of a soft coal tar prod- 
uct with respect to low temperature change. The degree of 
vulcanization in GR-I vulcanizates is shown to be a critical 
factor in resisting loss of elasticity over a range of low tem- 
peratures. Some data are also presented on general purpose 
elastomers in pure gum, tire tread, and carcass type com 
pounds 
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3:50 P.M.—A New Apparatus for Determining Hardness 
and Creep of GR-S and Rubber Compounds at Various 
Temperatures. J. A. Talalay and R. E. Gladstone (Con- 
verse Rubber Co., Malden, Mass.). 


The present methods of determining hardness by a pene- 
trating ball or needle type apparatus are not easily applicable 
at high or low temperatures. We propose to determine hard- 
ness and creep on an apparatus, created in our laboratory, which 
is based on the measurement of modulus of elasticity at slight 
deformations. Data taken on thirtcen different GR-S com- 
pounds and one rubber compound, at temperatures from —50° 
C. to +100°C., give evidence that there is a straight line 
relationship between hardness, as determined on the penetrating 
type instruments, and the modulus at low elongations, as deter- 
mined on the new apparatus. The data show that this method 
may be applied on very soft or very hard materials. 

The apparatus consists of a lever arm with a ring placed on 
one end, and an adjustable weight on the other’ side of the 
fulcrum. On the ring side is a magazine which may hold up 
to 150 rings. The weight side moves against a scale which 
shows the relative deviation of the ring. The entire apparatus 
is enclosed in an insulated box, which may be controlled at any 
desired temperature. The rings (14%” O.D. x %" I. D.) are 
cut with a rotating cutter from the 44” sheet of stock used for 
abrasion, rebound and ring tensile tests. The magazine is used 
to change the rings, and the entire apparatus is operated with- 
out opening the box. 

Investigations were made on the relationship between the new 
test and other physical properties for various loadings of 
different materials. 


4:15 P.M.—On the Influence of Electric Fields on Rub- 
ber Latex. Eugene Guth (University of Notre Dame) 
and I, Walerstein (Purdue University ). 

A.C. and three-phase fields were applied to natural rubber 
latex. In each case the formation of chains was observed, 
which disintegrated after the fields were switched off, thus 
exhibiting the reversible character of the aggregation. A 
peculiar aggregation of the chains themselves also took place. 

These phenomena have general significance. The formation 
of the chains is most likely due to a polarization by the applied 
field of the electrically charged latex particles. This leads to a 
competition between Brownian motion and electric field and 
causes a chain formation if the influence of the latter is 
stronger. 

The aggregation caused by an electric field is somewhat 
similar to the reversible aggregation of latex particles by a 
creaming agent. This specific effect of the electric field should 
act for instance in electro-decantation in addition to electro 
phoresis and gravitation. 

The influence of D.C., A.C. and three-phase fields on cream- 
ing of latex was studied in dependency upon various factors. 


4:30 P.M.—Carbon Black Surface Chemistry on Rein- 
forcement of Butyl Polymers. R. L. Zapp (Chemical 
Division, Esso Laboratories, Standard Oil Development 


Co., Elizabeth, N. J.). 


No abstract available. 





Marvinol—New Elasto-Plastic 


ARVINOL, a new elasto-plastic, described as “a 

sensational new material that promises to outmode 
rubber in automobile inner tubes and numerous other 
products,” has been announced by the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, Maryland. Developed in the Martin 
Plastics Research Laboratory, by Clayton F. Rueben- 
saal and Earl H. Sorg, the new material is also suitable 
for the manufacture of both household and surgeons’ 
gloves. It is said to be completely reclaimable. Accord 
ing to Martin engineers, use of Marvinol in inner tubes 
will completely eliminate the seepage of air through 
the sidewall of the tube. 
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This is a general view of the stock-cut- 
ting and fitting-preparation room. Wom- 
anpower is used exclusively for the work 
of cutting the fabric and rubber sheeting 
into proper shapes and for putting the 
rubber gum flanges on the fittings used 
in the tanks. 





MANUFACTURE OF FUEL 


A woman worker cuts rubber gum into the shape 
necessary for its use in the bullet-sealing fuel tank. 
The gum is soft and black, and the machine permits 
the speedy cutting of four or five plies at a time. 
These tanks are able to defy even the danger of 
fire from tracer bullets. 


The first step in the creation of the fuel tank is 
the fitting of a synthetic rubber inner-lining over 
the plaster form, which is the operation seen here. 
Cement on the corners of the form holds the inner- 
lining in place as it is applied. When the tank is 
finished, water is sprayed on the inside of the form 
to soften it, and workers pound the outside of the 
tank with rubber mallets to break up the form, 
which is then pulled out of the tank, Careful atten- 
tion is paid to this phase of the work. 
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TANKS AT FIRESTONE « 





In assembled form, the tanks have six layers of ma- 
terial. From the inside out, there is an inner-lining, 
a layer of rubber sealant, a layer of rayon fabric, 
another layer of rubber sealant, and two layers of 
rayon fabric. In this view, the tanks are being 
pushed into vulcanizers. 





All Firestone bullet-sealing fuel tanks 
must be washed before shipment. All 
remnants of the plaster form must be 
washed from the inside of the tank and 
the outside also must be cleaned with 
soap and water. Here, again, woman- 
power plays an important role. 





When nearly ready for delivery, the fuel tanks are 
pressure-tested. Air at three pounds pressure to 
the square inch is put into the tanks, and if the 
pressure remains constant for ten minutes, the 
tanks are judged ready to be painted, stenciled, in- 
spected, packed and shipped. The jigs in which 
the tanks are tested keep them from being forced 
out of shape by the air pressure. If a bullet rips 
through one of these tanks, the resulting hole 
closes up immediately. 
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“eee 2 , eg ees 


HE decision of the Office 
of the Rubber Director to 
curtail the planned $95, 


OO00,000 expansion program 


The Tire 
Controversy 


of the tire industry in favor 
of increased effort to produce more tires with existing 
equipment and facilities came as a rude shock to the 
tire manufacturers, many ot whom had expansion pro 


grams in the preparatory stage in view of previously 


expressed semi-official indications to the effect that 
early approy il of the expansion program Was In the 
offing. It can safely be said that several tire manu 


facturers attended the one-day meeting held in Wash 
ington at the request of Rubber Director Jeffers with 


specific plans for the location and construction of new 


plants 

Chere is, of cours good deal to be said for both 
proponents and opponents of the expansion plan. As 
indicated, if the Rubber 


30,000,000 all-svnthetic tires 


lire manutacturers hav 


Director's progra 


for essential transp tion 1s to be met next year they 


need either new machinet n present factories or new 
factories. At least 20 to 30 per cent more milling and 
processing time : ed red to handle GR Ma for tires 
\lthough new types of machinery permit less skilled 
help to function adequately, the question of manpower 
immediately comes to the fore. Practically all tire man 
ufacturers are working to near-capacity to meet the 
demands for military tires and other rubber products 
of a military nature \nd, as has been intimated in 
some othcial quarter the figure oft 30,000,000 all 


synthetic tires set for 1944 is a minimum figure, and 


the maximum may easily come to twice that amount 

For these reasons, the tire manufacturers want new 
tactories to guarantee their ability to meet the demands 
for both military tires and tires for essential trans 
portation next year. There is little argument over the 
fact that these manufacturers also have a weather-eve 
open for the post-war period. Location of new tire 


plants in the new industrial area of the Southwest, for 
example would bring finished produc ts closer to pros 
pective consumers. The argument is also advanced that 
location of the plants in the Southwest, where several 


of the government-owned synthetic rubber plants are 


now functioning, would bring sources of supply closet 
to the manufacturing establishment. 

( )pposition to the expansion program Was promptly 
forthcoming from the United Rubber Workers of 
America. On the surface, that organization argues that 
approval of construction of new factories would 
actually represent decentralization of the rubber indus 
try, that the difficulty of processing GR-S is all the 
more reason why expansion should take place in areas 
where skilled tire workers are now available, and that 
considerably more than the 30,000,000 tires called for 
in 1944 can be produced in existing plants if additional 
machinery is installed. It will be readily understood, 
however, that locals of the URWA are established in 
existing production centers, and if new factories are 
constructed away from such centers the union will 
have a new organizing problem on its hands 

As indicated above, there is a good deal to be said 
for either side he fact remains that the present 
official decision is to expand production with present 
equipment and facilities. In this connection it is en- 
couraging to note that labor management committees of 
several factories, including those of Goodyear, Fire 
stone and Seiberling, have come forward with con 
crete suggestions. Putting those suggestions into actual 


and immediate operation may prove to be the answer 


tires in 1944 
| ST exactly one year 
after his appointment as 
Rubber Director of the 
United States, William M 


leffers tendered his resig 


to more 


Hail, and 
Farewell 


nation to President Roosevelt. It was accepted in the 
spirit offered with the President commending Mr. 
Jeffers for the “real public service” he rendered during 
his tenure as Rubber Director. That Mr. Jeffers ac 
complished the task for which he was appointed iS 
indicated by the smokestacks at butadiene, styrene and 
copolymer plants throughout the country. Synthetic 
rubber in sufficient quantity to ward off any possible 
shortage will shortly reach trade channels. To the 
words of the Nation’s press following Mr. Jeffers’ 


‘Well Done! 


resignation, we can add but two 
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CURRENT i E W OF THE MONTH 





TIRE PRODUCTION TO BE INCREASED BY 
EXISTING EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


A> a result of the one-day meeting held in Washington on August 31, 
called by Rubber Director William M. Jeffers, between representatives 
of tire and tube manufacturers and of the United Rubber Workers and 
affliated unions, the purpose of which was to “immediately secure increased 
production from existing facilities and to minimize the expansion of facil- 


ities necessary to meet present and 1944 requirements,” 


it has been decided, 


temporarily at least, to ‘increase the output of tires with the present existing 
equipment and facilities through better cooperation and more attention to 


details on the part of both the men and management.” 


Previously, it had 


been intimated that an expansion program calling for the expenditure of 
between $92,000,000 and $95,000,000 to provide additional floor space and 
manufacturing facilities for the output of synthetic rubber tires was under 


consideration. 


The expansion program was favored 
by management since, as spokesmen 
pointed out, there is a definite need for 
taking any new plants “closer to the cus- 
tomers.” In other words, is one official 
put it, there has been an increase in con 
sumption of rubber products in the .in 
dustrial southwest, where several of the 
large government-owned synthetic rubber 
plants are located, and placing new tire 
manufacturing plants in that section will 
serve the double purpose ol production 


in a new market and production close to 


sources of supply. With regard to skilled 
labor, it was indicated that new ma 
chinery has decreased the need for a high 


degree of skill in tire building 


Union Opposed New Plants 


1 


On the other hand, union officials 


strongly opposed the building of new 
lants away from present sites, declaring 
hat considerably more than the 30,000, 
000 synthetic tires called for by Jeffers’ 
program for 1944 could be turned out 
next year in existing plants if additional 
machines were installed. These officials 
also claimed that the use of synthetic 
handling and 
processing than natural rubber and that 


rubber requires more 
therefore more skill is required to get 
satisfactoy results They argued that 
any expansion of tire building facilities 
should be given to Akron plants because 
that city is the location of the largest 
pool of skilled rubber workers 

In view of the previous attitude of 
some Washington officials, the decision 
announced by Jeffers after the one-day 
meeting was considered a rebuke to the 
tire companies During the discussion 
he emphasized that there was no place 
in the picture during the present emerg 
ency for limitations upon individual or 
group effort to bring about maximum 
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production so urgently needed by our 
armed forces and to maintain our civilian 
transportation and that the present situa- 
tion would give the rubber industry ar 
opportunity to make a greater contribu 
tion to the war effort and at the same 
time set an example for all other indus 
tries where desired maximum productio1 
is not forthcoming. 

According to Mr. Jeffers, “the net re 
sult of the meeting could be an immediat« 
marked step-up in production and a sub 
stantial reduction in the proposed facili 
ties expansion program with considerable 
saving of critical building materials.” He 
expressed the hope that as a result of the 
meeting “the rubber companies will again 
critically survey the suggested expansion 
programs which may not be needed and 
this in turn will measurably avoid ex 
panding the industry away from its pres 
ently fixed locations.” Later, he indi 
cated that any expansion program sub- 
mitted by any tire company would re 
ceive full consideration and that ay 
proval for construction of new plants 
would be given if deemed necessary. 


Final Warning by Jeffers 


Mr. Jeffers formally resigned as Rub 
ber Director of the United States o1 
September 4. A few days later, in what 
has been termed his “farewell” letter to 
the tire manufacturers, he stated that he 
was convinced “there is a lag of at least 
25% in output and that this can be taken 
up if the management and the workers 
will each do their part in bringing about 
better cooperation.” 
more attention be given to keeping ma- 
terials up to the men and machines and 
that the manufacturers see to it that 


He suggested that 


“machinery and equipment are kept in 
top-notch working condition.” In clos- 
ing his letter, Mr. Jeffers intimated that 
unless increased output is secured with 
present facilities and manpower there 
may be a breakdown in essential trans- 
portation in the country. 

In industry circles it was understood 
that some part of the proposed expansion 
program has already received WPB au- 
thorization, although such authorization 
called for new machinery installations in 
existing plants for the most part. How- 
ever, Goodyear is believed to have re- 
ceived authorization to construct a new 
plant in Alabama for the production of 
farm tractor tires, in addition to expand- 
ing facilities at its Jackson, Mich., plant 
The reconversion of the Kelly-Springfield 
plant at Cumberland, Md., which has 
been producing small arms ammunition 
under the Army Ordnance Department 
for the past year, as reported elsewhere 
in this issue, has also been approved. 

Because of the critical manpower situa- 
tion in the rubber field, the industry be- 
lieves that reconversion of tire plants 
now being used for munitions produc- 
tion is the quickest answer to increased 





Jeffers Resigns 


William Martin Jeffers, president 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, has 
resigned as Rubber Director of 
the United States and is returning 
to the railroad because he feels he 
can do more for the war effort as 
its president. The text of Mr. 
Jeffers’ letter of resignation was 
made public by the White House 
on September 4. At the same time, 
President Roosevelt named Col. 
Bradley Dewey, Deputy Rubber 
Director, as Acting Rubber Direc- 
tor. 

In submitting his resignation, 
Mr. Jeffers, who was named Rub- 
ber Director just one year ago, on 
September 15, 1942, stated that he 
felt the big job of getting the 
synthetic plants into operation is 
over and that he could contribute 
more to the war effort by getting 
back to the Union Pacific. The 
resignation came as no surprise, 
since it has been known for many 
months that Mr. Jeffers would 
leave Washington once he believed 
his job was done. 

















production without new plant expansion. 
Not only will such reconversion afford 
increased facilities, but equally as impor- 
tant it will release experienced tire 
workers Rubber officials continue to 
point out that due to the difficulties in 
processing synthetic rubber, labor re 
quired will be as much as one-third more 
than that needed in making tires from 
natural rubber 

The seriousness of the tire production 
problem was emphasized by the statement 
of L. R. Coxe, car conservation officer 
of OPA, made at a war transportation 
committee meeting in Cleveland to the 
effect that the government has only 2, 
000,000 new passenger car tires in stock 
to meet a demand for many times that 
number the rest of this year. This state 
ment gave rise to the rumor that the 
figure of 30,000,000 new passenger cat 
tires set for 1944 is only a minimum 
figure and that the tire industry may be 
called on to produce about 60,000,000 
passenger tires and 20,000,000 truck tires 
next year 

A warning was also sounded last 
month by Brig. Gen. Leonard P. Ayres, 
of the Cleveland Trust Co., whose sur 
veys and comments on rubber activities 
General 


| 


are well known to the trade 
Avres warned motorists who feel confi 
dent that tires 
everybody because of increasing synthetic 


will soon be available for 
rubber production that “it is actually all 
too probable that before they are avail 
able millions of cars will be laid up be 
cause of tire shortages.” 


Specific Programs Given 


As a direct result of the one-day meet 
ing in Washington on the tire production 
problem, cooperative labor-management 
efforts are being made at various tire 
factories, particularly in the Akron area 


Two such programs—those advanced by 
the labor-management committees of Sei 
berling and Goodyear were recently 
made public. The Seiberling program, 


designed to fully utilize every facility for 
increased production and thereby ease the 
nation’s manpower crisis, has five major 
points, as follows 

(1) Encouragement by 
labor for fullest production from every 
present worker through incentive pay 


industry and 


and by suspension of artificial control of 
output for the duration of the war 

(2) Utilization of existing machines 
and skill, by proper maintenance of ma 
chinery and intelligent scheduling of 
available labor, to exact every possible 
unit of output from them 

(3) Encouragement of transfer of 
manpower to highest skill ratings by 
temporary adjustments in seniority agree- 
ments made before the war which now 
hinder such transfers 

(4) Promotion of the use of women 
workers “wherever necessary and pos 
sible.” 

(5) Development of tested programs 
to increase attendance 

The Goodyear program calls for co 
operation with the manpower commission 
to recruit more workers, urges Goodyear 
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employees who have not taken their va- 
cations to postpone them, asks for inten- 
sification of the anti-absenteeism pro- 
gram, and proposes that former tire 
workers now in order departments be en- 
couraged to return to tire departments, 
with special emphasis on milling opera 


tions 


Tire Cord Expansion 


In keeping with the planned expansion 
on production of civilian tires and in 
creased demand for military tires, facili 
tres for the production of both rayon and 
cotton tire cord are likewise being ex- 
panded 

On August 25 WPB approved the 
second large expansion program for the 
production of rayon cord. This program 
provides for the conversion of ma- 
chinery, now producing rayon for civi- 
lian use, to the production of 68,000,000 
pounds a year of high tenacity rayon for 
use in tires. It brings to 160,000,000 
pounds the increase in rayon cord au- 
thorized to date in connection with the 
tire program. A third proposal for con- 
version of an additional 40,000,000 pounds 
is still under consideration 

Plans for the latest conversion pro- 
gram, which hinge on whether or not 
labor will be available in the areas con- 
cerned, call for the 68,000,000 pounds to 
be divided as follows: American Vis- 
cose Corp., Wilmington, Delaware, 25,- 
000,000 pounds; Industrial Rayon Corp., 
Cleveland, 22,000,000 pounds; E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware, 11,000,000 pounds; American 
Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., 10,000,000 
pounds American Enka has already 
announced its plans for an expansion 
program, to meet its requirements under 
the new plan, which will represent an 
expenditure of approximately $5,000,000, 
and which will double the plant’s produc- 
tion of high tenacity rayon yarn. The 


expansion will give Industrial Rayon a 
total yarn capacity of over 60,000,000 
pounds per year, more than 50,000,000 of 
which will utilize the company’s con- 
tinuous process. It was also pointed out 
that the Cleveland and Painesville, Ohio, 
plants of Industrial Rayon, with a com- 
bined tire yarn capacity of more than 
30,000,000 pounds, will be equipped with 
machinery not only for the production 
of tire yarn, but also for making the 
finished tire cord and fabric. 

It has also been learned that the re- 
cently-organized firm of Synthetic Fab- 
rics, Inc., at Bennettsville, S. C., will 
manufacture rayon, nylon and cotton tire 
fabrics. Machinery has already been in- 
stalled in the new plant and the manu- 
facture of rayon fabrics for use in mili- 
tary tires will begin shortly. David D. 
Carroll is president and treasurer of the 
new firm. 


More Cotton Tire Cord 


In the meantime, all manufacturers of 
cotton tire cord met in Washington on 
August 19 to try and develop additional 
production of tire cord and to take steps 
to assure maximum production next 
year. Thomas M. Bancroft, chief of the 
Cotton Branch of the Textile, Clothing 
and Leather Division of WPB, presided 
at the meeting. 

“The programs for the balance of 1943 
and 1944 require more cotton tire cord 
than present schedules indicate is being 
produced,” Mr. Bancroft said. “Since 
these programs must be met, the meeting 
was called to see what could be done to 
get the necessary production 

“The present production of cotton tire 
cord is on a basis of approximately 240,- 
000,000 Ibs. per year whereas present re- 
quirements are on a basis of approxi- 
mately 270,000,000 Ibs., a deficit of 30, 
000,000 Ibs. per year. It is probable that 
requirements will increase next year,” 
Mr. Bancroft said. 

The cotton manufacturers present in- 
dicated that they could produce the in- 
creased quantities needed only if they can 
(1) secure additional labor, (2) reduce 
absenteeism and labor turnover, and (3) 
operate longer hours in their present 
plants. If this cannot be done, then the 
program will require additional capacity 
in other areas—which will necessitate 
further consideration by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the cotton cord pro- 
ducers. 

Frank L. Walton, Director of the Tex- 
tile, Clothing and Leather Division, told 
the meeting that the cotton cord program 
is in addition to the rayon cord produc- 
tion programs now authorized and which 
total approximately 160,000,000 pounds a 
year, including the 68 million pound con- 
version recently approved 

On September 8 WPB announced that 
it had directed twelve producers of cot- 
ton and rayon tire cord and rayon fuel 
cell yarns to operate all their facilities, 
beginning October 1, for the maximum 
production of these cords and yarns re- 
gardless of any orders, regulations or di- 
rectives to the contrary. 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER PROGRAM RAPIDLY NEARS SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION 


The spectre of collapse from the rub- 
ber shortage is definitely gone and the 
United States has reached the point of 
assurance that there will be sufficient tires 
to meet essential needs and keep essential 
driving and the military on wheels, ac- 
cording to Col. Bradley Dewey, Acting 
Rubber Director. Col. Dewey’s remarks 
were made at a surprise visit to the meet- 
ing of the American Chemical Society 
in Pittsburgh on September 8, shortly 
after he had been named Acting Director 
by President Roosevelt. 

The rubber program, Col. Dewey 
stated, now has a rated capacity of 850,- 
000 tons a year and the plants to provide 
this capacity “should be finished before 
the end of the year.” By the end of 
1943, he added, there would be 17,000,000 
tires available for essential drivers and 
in 1944 a minimum of 30,000,000 The 
production of synthetic rubber this month 
(September) will surpass 30,000 tons, he 
said, or approximately as much crude 
rubber that was consumed in the United 
States during the same month a year ago. 

Reviewing the entire rubber picture, 
Acting Director Dewey expressed the be- 
lief that Latin American countries will 
contribute from 35,000 to 50,000 tons of 
crude rubber during 1944, in addition to 
plantation crudes expected from Ceylon 
and Africa. Referring to synthetic rubber 
tires, he said that in the course of the 
past few months the rubber companies 
have made tremendous progress and “to- 
day’s high-grade passenger car tires 
made from all synthetic rubber is better 
than all but the top-grade tire of a few 
years ago made from crude rubber.” 

Admitting that large-sized, heavy-duty 
truck, bus and military tires still require 
from 10 to 30% crude rubber, he added 
that while only a few weeks ago it was 
practically impossible to make such tires 
so that they would not show tread crack- 
ing after less than 8,000 miles, today 
there are indications of solutions that 
offer great promise. Referring to the 
longer milling time required with syn- 
thetic rubber, he said that “we now know 
that the overall effect will not call for 
more than about 20% more milling and 
processing time than was necessary with 
natural rubber.” 

In concluding his talk, Col. Dewey 
said that he wanted to emphasize the 
fact that “history will record as one of 
the greatest contributions of industry to 
the war effort the patriotic pooling, for 
the benefit of the entire country, of secret 
technical processes and formulae, hither- 
to guarded as the lifeblood of the rubber, 
chemical and petroleum companies.” 


New Units are Started 


Several additional copolymer units un- 
der the government’s overall program 
have been started in recent weeks. On 
August 23 the large polymerization plant 
at Port Neches, Texas, was formally put 
into operation by Goodrich. This plant, 
which will eventually have a capacity of 
120,000 tons of GR-S per year, consists 
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of four 30,000 units, two of which will 
be operated by Goodrich and two by 
Firestone. It is the largest plant in the 
government program. 

Beginning of manufacturing operations 
at this plant, known in Texas as “Rub- 
ber Rancho Grande,” was observed with 
special ceremonies in Beaumont and Port 
Arthur, Texas, on August 23 and 24. 
Civic meetings were held, at which 
George W. Vaught, Goodrich vice-presi- 
dent, was the principal speaker. At the 
meeting in Beaumont, Mr. Vaught 
pointed out that Texas will be the source 
of more than one-third of the total 
scheduled production of government rub- 
ber, with a total production capacity of 
255,000 tons. He also said that there 
was a good possibility that greater con- 
sumption of rubber by all countries in 
the post-war period might mean that in- 
stead of a rubber surplus there might be 
a world scarcity of rubber over a long- 
term period. 

Butadiene for the copolymer units at 
Port Neches is supplied direct by pipe- 
line from the plant of the Neches Butane 
Products Co., only a few hundred feet 
away. Neches Butane is the concern 
formed by Gulf, Texas, Pure Oil, At- 
lantic and Magnolia. Styrene will come 
from the plant at Texas City operated 
by Monsanto Chemical and that at 
Velasco by Dow Chemical. 

The copolymer plant at Lake Charles, 
Louisiana, which will be operated by 
Firestone, also went into production on 
August 27. This plant will have an an- 
nual capacity of 60,000 tons and was 
built by the H. K. Ferguson Co., with 
equipment supplied by the Blaw-Knox 
Co. The first synthetic rubber turned 
out at the plant was produced in the 


presence of a number of Firestone of- 
ficials, including John W. Thomas, chair- 
man of the board. 

A second unit of the copolymer plant 
at Naugatuck, Conn., operated by U. S. 
Rubber, has been completed, bringing the 
production of GR-S at this plant up to a 
capacity of 30,000 tons per year. This is 
one of the pioneer plants in the govern- 
ment program. According to the Blaw- 
Knox Co., which installed all of the 
equipment at the Naugatuck plant, more 
than 50 miles of pipe, more than 10,000 
valves, and numerous large tanks and 
pressure vessels weighing as much as 10 
tons each were required for the job. A 
total of 200 railroad cars of equipment 
has been installed. 


Kobuta Plant Nearly Ready 


The Kobuta plant in Beaver County, 
Penna., operated by the Koppers United 
Co., largest butadiene plant in the gov- 
ernment’s program, is expected to attain 
full operation by the end of this month. 
The plant already has three butadiene 
units and its entire styrene unit in pro- 
duction, with only one butadiene unit re- 
maining to be completed. When in full 
operation, the Kobuta plant will supply 
80,000 tons of butadiene and 37,500 tons 
of styrene annually. About 240,000 gal- 
lons of industrial alcohol will be used 
daily. 

It has also been learned that a large 
butadiene plant is being pieced together 
from materials salvaged from equipment 
warehouses, shut-down refineries and 
junkyards by the Lion Oil Refining Co. 
Located near El Dorado, Arkansas, the 
plant will be among the first of its kind 
to go into operation and will employ a 
new process which company officials said 
had been developed from laboratory stage 
to plant operation in a remarkably short 











The above battery of reactor tanks is one of two such units installed at the govern- 

ment-owned synthetic rubber plant near Houston, Texas. The plant, operated by 

the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has a capacity of 60,000 tons per year. It was 
built by the George A. Fuller Company. 
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time No details of the process were 


furnished 
Synthetic tires made by 


butadiene based on sul} te liquor, waste 


(,oodyear trom 


product of paper mills, are urrently un 
dergoing road tests. A plant for the con 
version of tl waste pr! luct into ethyl 
alcohol, fror vii it transformed 
into butadiene, was recently completed by 
the Ontario Paper Co., a subsidiary of 
the Chicag Tribus it Thorold, On 
tario, Canada Actual nversion of the 


alcoh ] mto butad ere was perirorn ed by 


the Celanes« Corp. o! America 

In all, Goodyear made 36 tires for the 
Chicago Tribune, some of which were 
tested on August 28 at the Indianapolis 
Motor Speedway Driven for 17 con 
secutive hours at 35 m.p.h., the tires were 
said to have shown little wear, althoug! 
air expansion was slightly higher thar 
that shown by natural rubber tires under 
Additional tests will 


be held in other sections of the country 


similar conditions 


to impress the public with the need for 


proper tire Care 


USE OF CEMENT FURTHER REGULATED BY AMENDMENT TO R-1 ORDER 


Many of the uses formerly 
in the manufacture of shoes for natural 


permitted 


rubber cement have been disconti ued and 


cement which contains natural rubber 
may be used after October 1 in the manu 
facture and repair of shoes in a much 
more limited number of operations under 
the terms of Amendment N 1 to Rubber 


Order R-1, issued by WPB on September 
7 Phe | 
further 
reflects dwindling crude rubber stocks 


amendment was issu 2 


rubber conservation order and 


Under the amend: ent, cement may be 


used in the manufacture, application o1 


repair of any product the manufacture 
of which involves the permissible use of 
rubber. Synthetic rubber or balata, and 
cement which does not contain crude rub 
ber or natural latex, may be used in the 
manufacture and repair of shoes without 
restriction 

A provision is included to the effect 
that all purchasers of cement must pro 
vide the seller with a certificate that he 
is familiar with R-1 restrictions on the 
use of cement, and that the cement speci 
' ' "8 


fied in the purchase order will be used in 


the manufacture or repair products 


in the manufacture of which rubber. syn 
thetic rubber or balata is permitted, in 
certain shoe manufacture r repair opera 
tions, or for folding or assembling cor 
ponent parts of luggage, handbags, belts 
small leather ; ds and mill r 

lt is expect | that u stence by dealers 
in demanding such certificates will end 


numerous abuses under the order 
Amendment N } to R-1, also issued 
on September /7, uspends prelerence 
ratings on rubber heel and sole products 
to fill civilian orders, to prevent the pos 
ibility of upsetting present methods of 
listributing these products. Military or 
lers still receive preferential treatment 
Industrial tires and tubes used on fac 
tory and warehouse trucks and dollies, 
can now be obtained when it is certified 
that they will be req 


within 30 davs 


ired for replacement 
his eliminates the difh 
riginal cer 


restricted industrial tire 


culty experienc 
tification, whnucl 


and tube replacement to one-third of the 
quantity mounted in the previous 90 days 
Many small users had no occasion to 


mount industrial tires and tubes during 
the bas« period 


Another clause in AY endment No 3 


makes chlorinated rubber subject to spe 
cial authorization of WPB, thus rein 
stating controls formerly exercised under 
Supplementary Order M-46, which was 
superseded by Rubber Order R-1 


DRUG SUNDRIES 


Reduction ot manutacturers whole 
salers’ and retailers’ maximum prices of 
virtually all rubber drug sundries 1 


rubber is used, in order 


which syntheti 
to reflect deductions made before August 
1 in the price of synthetic rubber, was 
accomplished by OPA on August 12 with 
the issuance of Amendment No. 10 to 
MPR 300 (Manufacturers’ Maximum 
Prices for Rubber Drug Sundries) and 
Amendment No. 8 to MPR 301 (Retail 
and Wholesale Prices for Rubber Drugs 
Sundries ) Both amendments were eft 
fective August 19 

rhe only exception made in the amend 
ments is for neoprene bulbs and bull 
oods and neoprene catheters It was 
pointed out, however, that the current 
prices and differentials for 


Tec 


maximum 


these specifi neoprene products are ef 


tive only t Septet ber 30 1943, and that 
there has not been sufficient industry 
x perience enable OPA te establis] 
permanent maximum prices and differ 
entials for them, therefore it would be 
unreasonable to require their manufactur 
rs to reprint their price lists in August 
ind again in September 

Retail ceiling prices for hospital-grade 


iot water bottles and combination syt1 
inges made of Synthetic rubber, in line 
with pre-war prices for the same grade 
when made of crude rubber, are covered 
in the amendments, as are manufacturers’ 
maximum 


and» =wholesalers’ prices for 


sales to hospitals. Restrictions on crud 


rubber have prevented use ot that mate 
rial in making the hospital-grade of hot 
water bottles and combination 
for sale to individual consumers, although 
it could be used for goods sold to hos 
pitals. But the 


synthetic rubber makes the 


current availability of 
grade once 
more available to individual buyers 
While no price increase is represented 
by the ceilings set for the hospital grade 
on sales in the retail market, because 
they are at the same level that existed 
before the war for sales of the same 
grade when made of crude rubber, these 


prices have always been above those for 
hot water bottles and combination syr 
inges of lower grades. (The hospital 
grade is made to more stringent specifi- 
cations and is more durable and service- 
able than those grades not made espe 
cially for use in hospitals.) 

Thus the maximum retail price for the 
Victory line hospital grade molded hot 
water bottle made of synthetic rubber is 
$1.30. Retail ceilings for two lower 
grades, which were in the regulation 
already, are $1 and 75 cents, respectively 
The retail ceilings for three types of the 
Victory line hospital grade combination 
syringes range from $1.65 to $2.20. Com- 
syringes of the lower grade 
regulation range 


bination 
already priced in the 
from $1.10 to $1.90 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Basically determined by restrictions on 
the use of rubber, minimum specifications 
that most waterproof rubber footwear 
must meet to be entitled to the specific 
manufacturers’ prices established in MPR 
132 (Waterproof Rubber Footwear) are 
contained in Amendment No. 3 to that 
regulation, issued by OPA on September 
2, Adoption of the minimum specifica 
tions is in conformance with the Taft 
Amendment to the Emergency Price Con 
trol Act of 1942. The specifications are 
necessary to secure etfiective price con 
trol, as no practicable alternative exists 

The specifications are intended to pro- 
tect the consumer, and also the manu- 
facturers. Without them, OPA said, it 
would be impossible to effect price con 
trol of the footwear for there would be 
no way to prevent the sale of lower 
quality footwear at ceiling prices 3e- 
sides being a hidden price increase to 
consumers, sale of lower quality footwear 
at ceiling discriminate 
against manufacturers who make the best 
quality under 
WPB's restrictions on the use of rubber 

If waterproof rubber footwear covered 


prices would 


footwear that is possible 


by the regulation cann meet the speci 
fications established for it by the amend- 
ment, the manufacturer must apply to 
OPA for a maximun 

According to an announcement by OPA 


on August 18 non-leather shoes with 


price tor it 
price i 


soles containing a small percentage of re- 
claimed rubber or made from low-grade 
friction scrap may be sold ration-free 


Since the Office of the Rubber Director 
is making a limited quantity of reclaimed 
rubber available for the production of 
non-rationed footwear, the shoe rationing 
regulations have been amended so that 
non-leather shoes may be sold ration-free 
if the soles are made principally of wood, 
rope, fabric, or fibre, in which reclaimed 
rubber is used in an amount not exceed 
ing 15% by volume. The action was 
taken in Amendment No. 32 to Ration 
Order 17 (Shoes) 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


Relaxation of the regulations govern 
ing rationing of below-the-knee light 
weight rubber boots, known as Type 4, so 
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as to extend their availability to persons 
whose occupations are not classed as 
essential, and to give some employers the 
opportunity of furnishing their employees 
with rubber footwear, are contained in 
Amendment No. 3 to Ration Order 6A 
(Men’s Rubber Boots and Rubber Work 
Shoes), issued by OPA on August 21 and 
effective August 26. The amendment also 
releases from rationing certain kinds of 
rubber boots useful in farming and simi- 
lar work, but no longer being manufac- 
tured for general use. A summary of the 
new provisions follows: 

1. Consumers are eligible for ration 
certificates for below-the-knee _ light- 
weight boots (Type 4) if they need this 
protection in their work, regardless of 
whether or not their work is deemed 
Formerly Type 4 boots were 
available only to persons whose work was 


“essential.” 


essential to the prosecution of the war, 
the protection of public health or safety, 
Type 4 


boots contain considerably less crude rub 


or the maintenance of mines 


ber than other rationed types, and it is 
now possible to increase production and 
make these boots available to consumers 
under broader eligibility requirements 

2 Emplo ers are jx rmitted to obtain 
rubber footwear to furnish to employees 
who are eligible users, even though the 
employers have not customarily fur 


nished such footwear. Previously, em 


ployers who normally and customarily 
furnished rubber footwear to their em 
ployees were the only ones who could 
get certificates to continue the practice 
The restriction is being lifted chiefly to 
accommodate employers who have con 
verted their businesses and now employ 
workers who need the protection of rub- 
ber footwear. The employers must keep 
title to the footwear 

3. All olive drab, clay, or khaki-colored 
rubber boots, all over-the-shoe rubber 
boots, and all light-weight ankle-fitting 
rubber boots which depend upon stretch 
at the ankle for fitting, are released 
from rationing. These boots, usually light 
in weight, have little industrial value but 
are useful in farming and similar work 
Under War Production Board limitations, 
they are no longer being manufactured 
for general civilian use. Quantities re 
leased will be small, since dealers do not 
have complete stocks on hand 

4. Each dealer having in stock any rub 
ber footwear released from rationing is 
required to attach to his inventory form 
a statement of the number of pairs of 
each type released, and to send a copy 
of the statement to his OPA district 
office. This must be done before the 
dealer sells any such rubber footwear 
ration-free 


RUBBER HEELS 


Under the terms of Amendment No. 11 
to MPR 200 (Rubber Heels) posters on 
ceiling prices for rubber heels and the 
attaching of rubber heels were required 
to be exhibited by shoe repairmen in their 
places of business by August 5. Because 
OPA found it impossible to prepare and 
distribute these posters in time, it issued 
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Amendment No. 12 to the reguiation on 
August 21 postponing the date until 
October 5. 


SCRAP RUBBER 


Under the terms of Amendment No. 8 
to RPS 87, as Amended (Scrap Rubber), 
maximum prices for bicycle inner tubes 
sold for the manufacture of rubber bands, 
as well as hard rubber scrap, must be 
figured according to the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation. Persons dealing 
in scrap rubber during March, 1942, shall 
be deemed to be competitive sellers of the 
same class as the Rubber Reserve Co 
The amendment was issued on August 7 
and became effective August 13. 


RUBBER MACHINERY 


Manufacturers of rubber processing 
machinery and equipment are subject to 
new scheduling and shipping directions 
under the terms of General Limitation 
Order L-143-a as Amended August 25, 
1943. Under the revised order, WPB 
may from time to time request all the 
manufacturers of a particular item to file 
operation reports and schedules of un 


niled orders. When so requested, each 
manufacturer shall file the specified 
forms, one of which will be returned with 
shipping directions noted thereon and 
which must be considered as a “frozen” 
schedule within the meaning of Priorities 
Regulation 18 for the number of calen- 
dar months designated by WPB. 

It is stated that each manufacturer 
must make shipments in accordance with 
his “frozen” schedule, notwithstanding 
any other preference order, directive or 
regulation of WPB, but subject to Pri- 
orities Regulation 18, and must so sched- 
ule his production as to meet the ship- 
ping dates prescribed in the schedule. 

If a manufacturer is unable, for rea- 
sons beyond his control, to fulfill his 
frozen schedule on time, or if he is able 
to make shipments ahead of schedule, he 
must in either case make shipments, as 
far as practicable, in the same sequence 
as required by the schedule. In any 
case where the delay or acceleration 1n 
shipments will affect dates of shipment by 
more than 15 days, the manufacturer 
must notify WPB of certain facts, in- 
cluding the reason for the delay or ac- 
celeration 


EXPANSION OF GUAYULE PROGRAM FORECAST BY RUBBER OFFICIALS 


Now t 
is rapidly nearing its conclusion, from 
+} 
' 


iat the synthetic rubber progran 


¢ Standpoimnt of productive facilities 
more attention has been turned to secur 
ing the crude rubber which is still essen 
tial in the manufacture of large-sized, 
heavy-duty truck, bus and military tires 


as well as for some other types of prod 


ucts of a military nature. It is believed 
in rubber circles that two definite steps 
are in the offing: (1) Expansion of the 


(2) Greater 


Development 


curtailed guayule program; 
authority to the Rubber 
Corp. to secure increased supplies of 
crude rubber from Latin America and 
other sources 

In the opinion of certain rubber at 
thorities, including William O’Neil, presi 
dent of General Tire, it was a mistake to 
have so heavily curtailed the authorized 
guayule program. It will be recalled that 
the program was curtailed after getting 
off to a fine start, because the land on 
which it was being cultivated was re- 
quired to grow food. It is believed that 
in view of the fact that food shortages 
are still a major problem, and manpower 
being what it is in the California region 
expansion of the program may call for 
cultivation in Texas and Arizona and, 
more probably, in Mexico 

In a telegram addressed to various 
Congressional leaders, and to those head 
ing up the rubber program, Mr. O'Neil 
declared that the supposed drawbacks to 
guayule are overcome and that if the 
government will put its full weight back 
of its production the natural rubber 
needed for mixing with synthetics in 
large tires can readily be obtained. He 
clairaed that “experiments made by the 


Forest Service indicate that a one-year 
harvest of guayule is practical, and thus 
the final bottleneck is removed,” and 
added that “the amount of rubber to be 
(guayule) 
e governed only by the amount re- 


obtained from this source 


need | 


quired to mix with synthetics.” 


Latin-American Developments 


Although it is still too difficult to make 
any definite forecasts of rubber imports 
from Latin America because of the 
transportation problem, difficulty of as- 
certaining stocks and production figures 
in remote areas and the shortage of 
manpower in some of the best potential 
rubber-producing areas, such as the up- 
per Amazon, there are indications that 
imports into the United States are 
steadily rising 

According to a recent statement by 
Everett G. Holt, now chief of the com 
mercial research section of the Rubber 
Development Corp., rubber-producing re 
gions of the Americas shipped 50% more 
rubber in the first four months of 1943 
than in the comparable 1942 period. It 
should be kept in mind that percentage 
figures are not too important when the 
actual production figures are not fur- 
nished. 

However, prospects are now considered 
good for the realization of the 1943 im- 
port goal of 41,000 tons from hemisphere 
sources set by the Baruch Rubber Com- 
mittee in its study of the rubber prob- 
lem. Whether the unofficial goal of 100,- 
000 tons in 1944-45 is reached depends on 
how successful the authorities are in 
overcoming transportation, food supply, 
diseases, and manpower obstacles. 





How hundreds of tons of wild rubber 
are being flown monthly from South 
America to the United States was re- 
cently told by Captain Jack Knight, chief 
pilot of the Rubber Development Corp., 
who heads the flight personnel of that 
organization. According to Capt. Knight, 
a fleet of 12 planes, most of them Cata- 
lina boats, are used in the pioneer work 
of locating the rubber fields. Workers 
and supplies are landed and the planes 
keep contact with the parties, bringing 
additional supplies and leaving with car- 
goes of rubber As much as six tons 
can be transported in one Catalina. 

According to Valentim Boucas, direc- 
srazilian commission for con- 
Washington, 


tor of a 
trol of agreements with 
Brazil’s output of rubber in the Amazon 
Valley increased 60% in the first four 
months of 1943 compared with the same 
period last year. More than 20,000 peo- 
ple, he said, have been moved into the 
Valley in preparation for further expan- 
sion in the drive to raise output from the 
Amazon forests to 50,000 tons or more 
in 1944. He revealed that more than 
$20,000,000 is being spent on develop 
ment of rubber production 

Word has been received that nearly all 
of the machinery, supplies and equipment 
purchased for the modern rubber labo- 
ratory at the Instituto Agrinomoco do 
Norte at Belem, Brazil, have arrived 
and are in the process of being in 
stalled 
tapping and the preparation of crude rub 
ber, under the supervision of Norman 
Bekkedah! and Fred L. Downs, have 
been launched. The location of the labo 


Investigations on methods of 





ratory gives it convenient access to a 
wide variety of rubber-producing trees 
and plants. 

The expansion of the rubber industry 
in Ecuador from 400 tons per year prior 
to 1941 to 3,000 tons in 1942 has already 
been recorded. That continued expan- 
sion is a certainty is indicated by a recent 
report of the Ecuadoran Development 
Corp., the governmental agency charged 
with the rubber program in that coun- 
try. Extensive exploration of the Oriente 
region has revealed the existence of thou- 
sands of tons of wild rubber. The de- 
velopment and production of this rubber 
has already been started, although addi- 
tional surveys are still under way, more 
trails are being cut, and more trading 
posts are being established. It is not in- 
conceivable that Ecuador will double its 
1942 output of rubber this year. 

Haiti is scheduled to go into produc- 
tion of rubber from the quick-growing 
cryptostegia vine in 1944. Some esti- 
mates are that Haiti may produce as 
much as 10,000 tons from this source 
next year, but calculations are judged a 
bit uncertain in the light of tapping diffi- 
culties and lack of large-scale experience 
with production of cryptostegia rubber 

Progress is also reported from the 
Madre de Dios region of Peru, reported 
to be a promising rubber-producing area. 
A health dispensary has already been set 
up under extremely difficult conditions, 
with medicines and supplies being flown 
over the high Andes ranges. Current 
facilities will shortly be enlarged to in- 
clude a small hospital and dispensary 
unit with a 10-bed capacity. 


“CARPET PILE” RETREADING MATERIAL DEVELOPED BY ALEXANDER SMITH CO. 


Automobile tires with “carpet and rub- 
ber” retreads were exhibited at Yonkers, 
N. Y., on August 24, by the Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co. The retreaded 
tires exhibited were reported to contain 
only 40% as much rubber as the standard 
retread in general use. The new retread- 
ing material, which has been under de- 
velopment and test for more than a year 
in the company’s product engineering de- 
partment, is the invention of F. H. 
Mackenzie, now a First Lieutenant in the 
Army Engineer Corps 

The Alexander Smith retread is a cot- 
ton pile fabric, similar in appearance to 
an uncut pile carpet, except that strips 
of rubber are inserted in the pile loops 
during the weaving operation. The two 
basic materials are molded with heat and 
pressure into a homogeneous tread in 
which the cotton pile is essentially verti- 
cal. The wear thus occurs on the ends 
of the cotton yarns 

Wear tests with actual road runs of up 
to 6,500 miles have been made not only 
by Alexander Smith but also by one of 
the large tire manufacturers which re- 
ported its results to an industry commit- 
tee as follows: “Combining the foregoing 


service and weight data, it appears that 
the carpet pile ‘F’ recap unit gives 70% 
to 75% of the service obtained from a 
standard recap and uses only 40% as 
much reclaim and rubber to do it.” 

In the figures accompanying this re- 
port, comparison was made between a 
standard recap containing 7.40 Ibs. of re- 
claimed rubber which had gone 8,000 
miles or 1,080 miles per pound of reclaim, 
and an Alexander Smith “carpet pile” 
retread containing 3.17 lbs. of reclaim 
which had gone 6,000 miles or an average 
of 1,900 miles per pound of reclaim 

No definite marketing plans have been 
formulated as yet for the Alexander 
Smith retread. Because of the higher 
manufacturing costs involved these will 
be dependent on the degree of importance 
which the Government attaches to stretch- 
ing the present stockpile of reclaimed 
rubber. With all the development work 
complete, however, reports are being pre- 
pared for Washington. If these result 
in a call to produce and distribute the 
fabric as a rubber conservation measure, 
the carpet industry could make a tre- 
mendous yardage by converting looms 
not now in use on war work. 


Set Synthetic Tire Prices 


Maximum prices for synthetic rubber 
tires and tubes when sold by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers were 
established by OPA on September 6 with 
the issuance of Amendment No. 14 to 
RPS 63 (Retail Prices for New Tires 
and Tubes) and Amendment No. 7 to 
MPR 143 (Wholesale Prices for New 
Tires and Tubes). In the main, the 
prices set are the same as ceiling prices 
for corresponding tires and tubes of crude 
rubber. 

Although OPA was informed at meet- 
ings with tire and tube manufacturers 
that production costs have increased and 
that increased maximum prices should 
be granted for tires and tubes made of 
synthetic rubber, it was finally agreed 
that there had not been enough production 
experience to make possible a_ well- 
founded permanent decision. The cur- 
rent action preserves the status quo on 
tire prices until there is evidence to indi- 
cate clearly what changes, if any, should 
be made. There is little doubt, however, 
that the prices will be increased in the 
future. 

Production of synthetic tires and tubes 
under orders of the Office of the Rubber 
Director makes necessary some special 
arrangements for their pricing which 
differ from those for natural rubber tires 
and tubes. New synthetic passenger-car 
tires, for example, will be made generally 
in one construction whose minimum speci- 
fications are given by the ORD. The 
maximum price assigned by OPA to this 
one construction in each size is the max- 
imum price for the base level brand of 
the brand owner for his crude rubber 
tire of that size. This will be true even 
though the brand owner may be forced 
to use molds having brand names dif- 
ferent from his base level brand. 

In cases in which the synthetic rubber 
passenger-car tire is of a size that for- 
merly was not on the brand owner’s list 
in his base level brand, its ceiling price 
is established by a percentage relation- 
ship (according to percentages given in 
the regulation) to the ceiling price of 
the 600-16 size in the base level brand. 
These percentages will give the new size 
a maximum price in line with the other 
ceiling prices of the brand owner. 

Maximum prices for new synthetic rub- 
ber tires and tubes other than those for 
passenger cars are the same as the maxi- 
mum price for the natural rubber tire or 
tube in the same type, brand, and size 
of each brand-owner. 

In both regulations an _ additional 
change extends discounts for factory 
seconds, which formerly applied only to 
passenger car and truck tires and tubes, 
to all other tires and tubes as well. This 
is in line with past industry practice, 
which normally allowed discounts on sec- 
onds of all types. 

Although several changes are made in 
Maximum Price Regulation 143, besides 
those establishing ceilings for new syn- 
thetic tires and tubes, and extending the 
discounts for factory seconds, they do 
not change substantially the result which 
was obtained previously under Maximum 
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Price Regulation 143, but provide a more 
precise method for achieving it. 

The primary pricing provisions of 
Maximum Price Regulation 143 have 
been re-worded to make them clearer 
and more suitable to industry practice, 
and also to effect some change in the 
method of computing maximum prices 
generally. 

Earlier, on August 27, OPA issued 
Amendment No. 13 to RPS 63 setting 
specific maximum retail prices for addi- 
tional sizes of a few brands of truck 
tires and tubes of eight brand-owning 
companies at the same levels as ceiling 
prices of the same sizes of similar tires 
and tubes already listed for other brand- 
owners. This action neither raised nor 
lowered prices to consumers. 


Amendments to Ration Order 


Five additional amendments to Ration 
Order 1A (Tires, Tubes, Recapping or 
Camelback) have been issued by ‘OPA 
since our last report, as follows: 

Amendment No. 45, issued August 18 
and effective August 23, sets up the pro- 
cedure to be followed for importing new 
tires and new tubes into the United 
States. It specifically exempts importers 
in some cases from requiring OPA 
authorization to bring in tires and tubes. 
Any tube driven less than 1,000 miles is 
defined as a new tube. 

Amendment No. 46, issued and effective 
August 18, authorizes dealers with re- 
cappable truck tire carcasses in their 
possession to get truck-type camelback 
needed to recap such tires by applying to 
their OPA district office, and manufac- 
turers to sell used truck tires to dealers 
without rationing certificates under 
authorization of the district office. Two 
other minor changes were included in this 
amendment 

Amendment No. 47, issued August 28 
and effective September 2, broadens the 
tire rationing eligibility rules to provide 
recapping services and new tubes upon 
certificate for all commercial vehicles, 
regardless of the use to which they are 
put. The Rubber Director has assured 
OPA that sufficient truck-type camelback 
is available to meet the demands of all 
commercial motor vehicles. 

Amendment No. 48, issued and effective 
August 25, removes rationing restrictions 
on the use of Grade C camelback in 
recapping services. Previously available 
for only the largest truck and bus tires, 
Grade A camelback is now obtainable for 
recapping tires of all trucks and buses, 
although it is still subject to rationing. 
The quality of camelback for passenger 
cars will be improved from Grade F re- 
claimed rubber to Grade C_ synthetic 
stock. The definition of passenger-type 
camelback has been changed to include 
Grade C as well as Grade F camelback, 
with the definition of truck-type camel- 
back limited to Grade A stock. 

Amendment No. 49, issued and effec- 
tive August 28, outlines new rationing 
provisions for adding tires being salvaged 
from government scrap piles to the sup- 
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Post-War Planning 


There is no question that when the 
war ends the United States will be 
faced with the biggest employment 
problem in its history. Jobs will 
have to be provided for some 10,- 
000,000 men in the armed forces and 
millions more now in war work, 
most of whom will want peacetime 
jobs. Most of our readers are 
familiar with some of the steps be- 
ing taken by various government and 
business agencies to meet the com- 
ing emergency. We _ recommend, 
however, that every rubber manu- 
facturer secure copies of two new 
booklets on this subject: (1) Plan 
Postwar Jobs—Now, issued by the 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, Department of Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C.; (2) 
Community Action for Post-War 
Jobs and Profits, issued by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. Write for 
these booklets today. Digest them. 
Act on them. Today’s planning 
means tomorrow’s security. 





ply of used and recapped passenger tires. 
It also provides similarly for the trans- 
fer upon authorization of used passenger 
tires now in the hands of manufacturers. 
Previously, manufacturers could transfer 
such tires only in exchange for ration 
certificates. In all cases, however, con- 
sumers will continue to buy used tires 
only upon presentation of ration certifi- 
cates. 

In addition to the above amendments to 
the rationing order, the Office of De- 
fense Transportation announced’ on 
August 24 that eligible truck operators 
who hold tire rationing certificates but 
who are unable to locate within their 
county the proper tires may apply to their 
nearest Motor Transport District Office 
of ODT for assistance. The information 
will in turn be transmitted to the Office 
of the Rubber Director which will en- 
deavor to arrange for the proper redis- 
tribution of tires so that all the certifi- 
cates can be honored as quickly as pos- 
sible after issuance. It was later an- 
nounced (on August 27) that bus and 
taxicab operators in the same predica- 
ment may take similar action. 


Amend Recapping Prices 


In response to requests from the tire 
recapping field, OPA issued Amendment 
5 to RPS 66 (Retreaded and Recapped 
Tires and Retreading and Recapping 
Services) on August 17 giving dollars- 
and-cents ceiling prices for recapping 
truck and bus tires with ground grip 
treads. The new ceilings apply to a num- 
ber of tire sizes in addition to those pre- 
viously so priced. 

In the same amendment, OPA restored 
to the recapping and retreading price 


schedule a table of ceiling prices for re- 
capping tires for tractors with rice and 
cane special service and farm tractor 
types of tread made of Grade C camel- 
back. This table was removed from the 
schedule on June 7 when recapping such 
tires with Grade C camelback was dis- 
continued. It was replaced to provide 
ceilings for any Grade C camelback that 
may be available. 

Another change made by the amend- 
ment provides that specifications issued 
by the War Production Board for camel- 
back of grades A, C and F are adopted 
by the OPA as its specifications for those 
grades of camelback. This gives the 
schedule enough flexibility so that re- 
capping with any camelback (such as 
that made of crude, reclaim, or syntlietic 
or substitute rubber) which the WPB 
brings within scope of the grades is cov- 
ered by ceiling prices in the schedule. 


Tire Quota Virtually Unchanged 


The number of new and used passenger 
car and truck tires made available for 
rationing during September, announced 
by OPA on August 26, remains virtually 
unchanged from the August figures. The 
quota for Grade | tires (new passenger 
car tires) was set at 829,659, as against 
829,000 in August, while the figures for 
Grade III (used or recapped passenger 
car tires) were 645,175 and 644,000, re- 
spectively. A total of 737,362 new tubes 
were provided for September, which com- 
pares with 757,160 in August. 

Quotas for new truck and bus tires 
and tubes in September were slightly be- 
low those for August, the figures being 
416,142 new tires as compared with 417,- 
265 in August, and 330,169 new tubes, as 
compared with 356,639. A warning was 
issued that the shortage of new truck 
tires is increasing in seriousness and local 
rationing boards were instructed to issue 
certificates for used rather than new 
truck tires whenever possible. The quota 
for new farm tractor and implement 
tires for September was continued at 
73,600. 


Control in Virgin Islands 


The use, care and acquisition of tires, 
tubes and recapping services in the Virgin 
Islands are now controlled by Ration 
Order 1C. In order to obtain a tire or 
tube or secure recapping services, the 
customer must file an application giving 
proof of his actual need, of the eligibility 
of his vehicle, and must meet all speci- 
fied standards set by OPA. Allotments 
of tires and tubes may be granted to 
dealers, but limitations are placed on the 
number of Grade I and III tires. Periodic 
inspection and declaration of tires are 
required under the terms of the order. 


Construction of additional manufactur- 
ing facilities for Resinox phenolic resins 
and molding compounds at the Spring- 
field, Mass., plant of Monsanto Chemical 
Co. has been approved by WPB. The in- 
creased capacity will be devoted entirely 
to high-priority war applications. 
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AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
HOLDS PITTSBURGH MEETING 


As this is being written, the American 
Chemical Society has just concluded its 
106th Meeting at Pittsburgh, Penna. The 
meeting was held from September 6 to 


} 
‘ 


10, with most of the technical sessions in 


the William Penn Hotel. All divisions of 


the Society were in session except the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry which will 
hold its Fall meeti it the Hotel Con 


modore in New York City on October 5, 
6 and 7 

A number of papers of interest to the 
general rubber industry were presented at 
meetings of various divisions at Pitts 
burgh. Included among papers offe red at 
the meeting of the Division of Cellulose 
Chemistry was one on “Fibrillar Struct 
ure of High-Tenacit Ra n,” by I M 
Welch and W. E. Roseveare, of DuPont, 
and another on “Elasticity, Creep and 
Recovery of Rayon Yarns,” by J. Press 
and H. Mark of the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn 

Four papers given at the sessions of the 
Division of Colloid Chemistry were of 
sper ial interest These were “Methods 
of Electron Diffractions,.” by L H 
Germer (Bell Telephone Labs.) ; “Some 
Progre in the Use of X-Rays in the 
Field of High Polymers,” by I. Fan 
kuchen and H. Mark (Brooklyn Poly 


technic Institute); “Method of Purifying 


and Concentrating Colloidal Dispet 
sions by Electrodecantation,” by Paul 
Stamberger; and “Centrifugal Methods 
in Colloidal Research,” by Elmer O 


Kraemer (Biochemical Research Foun 
dation ) 
Discuss Permeability of Gas 
The Pe rmeability 


Gases through Rubber Tubing.” was the 


Hydrocarbon 


title of a paper delivered by Messrs 
Riley, Stross and Eby, of the Universal 
Oil Products Co., at one of the sessions 
held by the Division of Petroleum Chem 
istry, an abstract of which follows 
‘Hydrocarbon gas permeation for 
planar films of rubber varies inversely 


with thickness of the film and directly) 
with the area Likewise permeation of 
gases through rubber tubing \ iries di 
rectly with the inside diameter, and in 
versely with the wall thickness 


“For a single type of rubber tubing, 


the permeability of different gases varies 
over a wide range In general, olefins 
permeate rubber more rapidly than par 
affins; hydrocarbons of the C, range 
much more rapidly than those of lower 
molecular weight 

“Synthetic rubber €.g., neoprene and 


particularly Koroseal—are far less pet 
meable than any compounds of natural 
rubber tubings. Plastic tubings such as 
Resistoflex are much superior than either 
synthetic or natural rubber. Synthetics of 
the Buna and Butyl types were not in 
vestigated.” 

Also of special interest to the rubber 
field was a paper on “Thermodynamics 
of High Polymer Solutions. II. Dilute 
Solutions,” given by Paul J. Flory, 
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Coming Events 


Sept. 23. Buffalo Rubber Group, Hotel 
Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y 


Sept. 29-30. Fourth Mid-American 
Chemurgic Conference, Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Oct. 5. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Cal 


Oct. 5-7. Rubber Division, ACS., Fall 
Meeting, Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y 

Oct. 5-7. National Safety Council, 
Sherman, LaSalle and Morrison 
Hotels, Chicago, IIl. 


Oct. 15. Chicago Rubber: Group, Hotel 
Morrison, Chicago, Ill 
Nov. 14-16. American Institute of 


Chemical Engineers, Pittsburgh, 


Penna 
Dec. 6-11. 19th Exposition of Chemical 


Industries, Madison Square Garden, 
New York City 





Chemical Division, Esso Laboratories, 
Standard Oil Development Co., Eliza 
beth, N. J. This was delivered during 
the meeting of the Division of Physical 
and Inorganic Chemistry and indicated 
that the effective size of polymer mole 
cules in solution estimated from the 
osmotic pressure-concentration relation 
ship are in rough agreement with similar 
estimates based on viscosity measure 


ments 


Promotions at DuPont 


Several changes have been made in 
the executive set-up of the Rubber 
Chemicals Division, Organic Chemicals 
Department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Inc., Wilmington, Delaware, 
effective September 15. S. G. Byam be- 
comes sales manager and V. A. Cosler 
sales development manager, both report- 
ing to C. A. Bartle, director of sales 
4. |. Northam becomes assistant direc- 
tor of the Rubber Laboratory in charge 
of sales service. H. G. Bimmerman con 
tinues as director of the laboratory and 
\. M. Neal as assistant director in 
charge of research. In the absence of 
the director, Mr. Northam will assume 
his responsibilities. The changes were 
brought about by the promotion of A. J 
Mease, who has been assistant to Mr. 
Bartle, to assistant manager of the Bos- 
ton office of the company’s organic 
chemicals department. 


The Scioto Ordnance Plant, operated 
by U.S. Rubber near Marion, Ohio, was 
one of eight such plants at which opera 
tions were recently halted, according to 
a communication sent on July 20 by the 
War Department to the House Military 
Affairs Committee 





THERMOID TO TAKE OVER 
JOSEPH STOKES RUBBER CO. 

In a letter addressed to all stockhold 
ers of the Thermoid Company, of Tren 
ton, N. J., under date of August 27, F. 
E. Schluter, president, revealed that the 
company is planning to acquire all the 
shares of the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., 
also of Trenton, including the Joseph 
Stokes Rubber Co., Ltd., of Welland, 
Ontario, the Canadian subsidiary, and 
make it a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Thermoid. A proposal has already been 
submitted to the Stokes concern and in 
terests representing 97% of the stock of 
that company have accepted it. Formal 


acquisition is expected shortly. 

The combined sales of the Joseph 
Stokes Rubber Co., which was estab 
lished in 1897 and which manufactures 
hard rubber and plastic products, and 
of its Canadian subsidiary, are reported 
at approximately $4,700,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1943. The Canadian sub 
sidiary is of more recent origin than the 
lrenton company, the factory in Wel 
land having been started about 20 years 
ago and expanded substantially in more 
recent years. 

In making the announcement, Mr 
Schluter pointed out that Thermoid 
makes many molded rubber products and 


dry molded brake linings and clutch 
facings which also fringe the plastics 
field. Therefore, he said, acquisition of 
Stokes should mean present and post 
war opportunities [for a cot bined devel 
opment program The Canadian sub 
sidiary should be especiall valuable to 
Thermoid, he indicated, because tariff 
conditions make it desirable to produce 
the regular Thermoid products in Can 
ada and for export to British posses 
s1ons, 

The acquisition was also publicly ap 
proved by W. J. B. Stokes, II, president 
of Stokes Rubber, who, among other 


things, pointed out that the afhliation 
should make availabl to Stokes the 
nation-wide sales 
moid “which, in its industrial rubber di 
vision, receives Mal unsolici 
for hard rubber products.” 


To Reconvert Kelly Plant 


1 


The plant of the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co. in Cumberland, Maryland, is 
to be reconverted as soon as possible to 
tire production after more than a year’s 
operation in small arms ammunition 


production, according to a recent an 
nouncement made by Edmund S. Burke, 
president of the company, and Major 
E. J. Hill, commanding officer at the 
plant. The announcement indicated that 
this is the first major war plant in 
Maryland, if not in the United States, 
to return to the manufact i 
peace-time products. The greater part of 
the basic force in the plant is made up 
of experienced rubber workers who were 


ure of its 


formerly employed in producing tires, 
which will considerably facilitate the re- 
conversion. About half of the present 
force are women. 
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WAYNE UNIVERSITY REPORTS 
ON RUBBER-PLASTIC PROJECT 


Dr. C. W. Selheimer, of the Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering of Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich., recently sub- 
mitted a report to the Detroit Rubber & 
Plastics Group, Inc., on the rubber and 
plastics project sponsored by the group 
at that university. The report follows 

Instruction: Under the direction of 
the Federal Office of Education, Wash 
ington ~D. C., courses (a) Technology 
of Plastic Materials and (b) Laboratory 
Plastic Materials are being 
given to large students 
These are non-credit courses under the 


work in 
numbers of 


Engineering, Science, Management, and 
War Training program, designed speci 
fically for upgrading of employees in 
industry. 

Courses for College credit in the 
Technology, Processing and Testing of 
Plastic Materials are now being effered 
during the These 
are advanced Depart 
ment of Chemical Engineering, but are 


regular school year 
courses in the 
open to others 
background for admission 
offered mainly in the evening 


having the necessary 


They will be 


Laborator To house the laborator 
equipment the University has set aside 
one whole building in the block of land 
recently acquired, immediately north of 
the main building. This _ building 
located at 400 West Warren. It is a two 
formerly a 


story brick, garage with 


dwelling quarters upstairs. On the first 
floor (2 car space) are located the 
heavy equipment, such as alendet 


presses and mill. Two other rooms ar: 


also on the first floor, being used fot 
compounding and boiler rooms 


Upstairs the five room apartment is 


divided as llows two rooms tor 
chemical work, two rooms for physical 
testing and one root for office and 
equipment storage. There ts also a con 

plete lavatory with shower bath. The 


building is equipped with ample ele 
trical facilities (220 volt, 3 phase, alte: 
nating current), high and low pressure 
steam, hot and cold water, and gas 
Movement of machinery and materials 
is facilitated by driveway to buildin 
{ 


1oorTrs 


and large double 
Equipment on Hand: To date con 


siderable equipment has been received, 


although several of the basic items are 
still lacking. We need a tensile 
impact tester, resin kettle, etc. to com 
ple te the laboratory 
ing the difficulties in obtaining laborato1 


tester. 
However, considet 


equipment, we consider the amount al 
ready received very good 

| 
i 


Research and Testing Until we have 


some of the basic items, it will not 
be possible to embark on any extensive 
research programs or testing for outside 
companies. Already 
ing in for assistance by companies n 


requests are com 


having these facilities and it is difficult 
to refuse \ study is being made 
whereby outside companies may make 
arrangements for testing or use of 


equipment 
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The Detroit group recently agreed to 
furnish the project with a Scott tensile 
tester. Contributions of $5.00 each were 
asked of all of the members of the 
group, and it is understood that the 
response was quite satisfactory. The 
tester has already been ordered and 
will probably be installed in the Uni- 
versity’s laboratory shortly. 


Develop New Aircraft Mounting 


A new aircraft mounting designed to 
protect sensitive radio equipment from 
vibration has been developed by the U 
S. Rubber Co. One of the features 
claimed for the new mounting is its 
ability to absorb vibration occurring in 
any of three directions, an important 
feature when used to mount receivers, 
ransmitters and electronic equipment 
Especially designed to meet Air Force 
Specifications, and known as a “flexi- 
compression” type, the mounting can be 
made an integral part of new equipment, 
or readily installed to replace mountings 
in use. The design is such that the one 
mounting can be used for various loads 
ranging from 6 to 12 pounds, thus mak- 
ing possible the reduction of main 
tenance inventories and materially speed- 
ing up the production of mountings to 


~ 


meet the nation’s huge aircraft program. 


Foamed Synthetic Rubber Latex 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has per- 
fected a method for producing foamed 
synthetic rubber latex for seat cushions 
and similar purposes. The new material 
is said to be comparable in most qualities 
to pre-war Airfoam made with natural 
latex and is black in color to identify 
it from the pre-war type which was light 
gray. The same wide range of densities 
is possible with both types of Airfoam. 
In most cases the synthetic Airfoam is 
much more highly resistant to oils, acids, 
gasoline and similar materials than the 
natural rubber product, although both 
types meet the R.M.A. qualifications on 
Hex life. 


To Conserve Camelback Containers 


\s a contribution to the conservation 
of containers, the Tire Accessories and 
Repair Materials Committee of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association has 
adopted a program under which bulk 
tire repair materials will be wrapped in 
paper and recappers will be asked to 
preserve and return camelback con- 
tainers so they may be reused In- 
dividual camelback manufacturers are 
issuing instructions on the proper method 
of collapsing and returning these con 


tainers 








SCHULMAN CELEBRATES FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY WITH EMPLOYEE DINNER 





Employees and executives of A. Schul 
scrap rubber firm with head- 


man, Inc., 

juarters in Akron, Ohio, and branch of 
fices and warehouses in East St. Louis 
and Boston, now an agent for the Rub- 
ber Reserve Co., are seen grouped around 
the festive board in the above photograph, 
the occasion being the celebration of the 
company’s fifteenth anniversary. Since 
opening for business in a rented ware- 
house in Akron in 1928, the firm has 
expanded rapidly and now has a central 
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othce and factory on eight acres in the 
Tallmadge Avenue section of Akron. A 
processing plant at Conneaut, Ohio, for 
the preparation of hard rubber dust was 
recently acquired and a New York office 
was also opened. Officers of the firm 
include Alex Schulman, president; Dave 
Lundquist, vice-president; George 
Woloch, secretary and treasurer; Irving 
Schulman, assistant secretary; and Miss 
Doris Kushkin, assistant treasurer. Mr. 


Lundquist heads the Boston branch 





AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM 
INSTALLED AT MISHAWAKA 


Through the use of Ruberoid asbestos 
board duct work, engineers of the Car 
rier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., were 
able to save a total of 78,000 pounds of 
steel in a recent installation of ventilat- 
ing and air conditioning equipment in the 
Mishawaka, Indiana, plant of the U. S 
Rubber Co 

Carrier provided 16 heat diffusers to 
supply 100% outside air for spaces with 
high concentration of ethylene dichloride 
methyl ethyl ketone, and isopropyl alco- 
hol. The company also supplied 21 ven- 
tilating units for exhaust air purposes 
Along with these there were three indus- 
trial air conditioners with cooling coils 
for the circulation of well water. This 
air conditioning equipment is for use in 
the processing of rubber for self-sealing 
airplane fuel cell tanks in connection with 
As nylon is 
applied with paint brushes, the volatiles 
within it flash off causing a low surface 
temperature which would result in “blush- 
ing” if surrounding air was not reduced 
in dewpoint to a satisfactory low level 
around 55 

Carrier has also supplied United States 
Rubber at Mishawaka with a spray 
washer for cooling and ventilating in con- 
nection with the processing of rubber 
for Army and Navy raincoats. Heating 
coils were installed in the same plant for 
use in the drying process. Because there 
are concentrated vapors in the room 
where the rubber is cemented to the fab- 
ric, Carrier was called on to provide 
ventilation for employee health and com- 
fort 

Duct work, 100% as used in these in- 
stallations, was made of Ruberoid asbestos 
board. Even the ejector nozzles in the 
industrial air conditioners were made out 
of Ruberoid instead of the usual brass 


nylon and cement drying 


Johnson Plant Suffers Fire 


Fire which caused damage estimated 
at $100,000 and which laid waste some 
13,000 square feet of floor space swept 
the plant of the Johnson Rubber Co 
in Middlefield, Ohio, on August 22. A 
300-foot warehouse, a small portion of 
the adjoining plant of the Toledo Rub- 
ber Products Co., and another building 
were destroyed, but the main buildings 
of the factory were saved by prompt 
action of fire departments from Mid- 
dlefield and surrounding communities. 
The fire started in the warehouse where 
Operations at the 
plant were not curtailed because of the 
blaze 


cartons were stored 


American Viscose Corp. is consoli- 
dating all of its basic research work at 
Marcus Hook, Penna., the location of 
one of its rayon plants and of its prin- 
cipal research facilities. Dr. Charles S 
Venable will be director of chemical re- 
search and F. William Koster, assistant 
director 


CARBON BLACK NOMENCLATURE 


In the July, 1943, issue of RupBeR AGE 
we published the names and symbols of 
various types of blacks as well as a table 
of Carbon Black Nomenclature listing 
brand names by producers. This nomen- 
clature was agreed upon by a special 
committee appointed by the Research 
Compounding Branch of the Office of the 
Rubber Director and was headed by Dr. 
W. B. Wiegand, director of research of 
the Columbian Carbon Co. The brand 
names were supplied by the producers as 
representing how their materials fitted 
into the system of nomenclature 

Our attention has been called to the 
fact that several brand names were 
omitted from the first published table, 
and accordingly we are reproducing here- 
with the nomenclature symbols and a re- 
vised table of commercial products. It 
should be made clear that the inclusion 
of any brand name under any classifica- 
tion is not done by the Office of the 
Rubber Director but is the evaluation by 
the producer of the type of black covered 
by his brand name. 


Name 


Conductive Channel ............ Ce 
Hard Processing Channel HPC 
Medium Processing Channel 

Easy Processing Channel 


Conductive Furnace 

Fine Furnace 

High Modulus Furnace. . 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 


Fine Thermal 
Medium Thermal 


Branp NAMES BY PRODUCERS 
Producers 

Johnson 

Continental 

3 Huber 

Kosmobile S United Carbon 

Micronex Mx II Columbian Carbon 

Spheron No. 4 Cabot 

Supreme SH Imperial Oil 

Witco No. 6 Wishnick-Tumpeer 


Atlantic No. 109 Johnson 

Hi-Tear Micronex Columbian Carbor 
Continental Continental 
Kosmobile United Carbon 
Spheron No. 6 Cabot 

Standard Micronex Columbian Carbon 
Supreme MM Imperial Oil 

rx Huber 

Columbian Carbon 
Wishnick-Tumpeer 


Symbol Brand Names 


HPC Atlantic No, 98 
Continental F 
HX 


Ultra Micronex 
Witco No. 1 


Atlantic No. E-42 Johnson 
Continental AA Continental 
Kosmobile 77 United Carbon 
Micronex W-6 Columbian Carbon 
Spheron No. 9 Cabot 

Supreme VF Imperial Oil 
Witco No. 12 Wishnick-Tumpeer 
W yex Huber 

FB200 Huber 

Statex A Columbian Carbon 
(*) United Carbon 
Statex B 
Kosmos 40 


Philblack 
Statex 93 


Columbian Carbon 


United Carbon 
Phillips 
Columbian Carbon 


Essex Huber 

Furnex Columbian Carbon 
Gastex General Atlas 
Kosmos 2 United Carbon 
Sterling Cabot 


-33 Phermatomi 


Shell Carbon Shell 
Thermax lhermatomic 
Velvetex Columbian Carbon 


be announced later 


Symbol 


CHANCERY COURT OVERRULES 
FISK DEMURRER APPLICATION 


A demurrer of the dissolved Fisk 
Rubber Corporation which sought to 
prevent the appointment of a receiver at 
the request of two minority stockholders 
was overruled last month by Chancellor 
W. W. Harrington of the Chancery 
Court in Wilmington, Delaware. In the 
course of his opinion Chancellor Har- 
rington said that “it appears that prior 
to the dissolution of the corporation a 
fraud was perpetrated on it by its direc- 
tors and others.” 

The action for the appointment of a 
receiver was brought May 6, by Janice 
Levin and Benjamin W. Cohen, holders 
together of 75 shares of common stock 
with a par value of one dollar a share. 
They alleged that the directors of the 
corporation had conspired to sell certain 
valuable patents to United States Rubber 
Co. at their book value of one dollar 
each and to the profit of the directors. 

The original petition before the Chan- 
cellor named 10 directors of Fisk at the 
time of its dissolution in the spring of 
1940 and listed among the chief assets 
letters patent of the United States owned 
by the corporation as assignee covering 
inventions establishing improved methods 
and apparatus for “calendering sheets of 
rubber and cords with a single unvul- 
canized sheet in which the rubber en- 
tirely surrounded the parallel cords ar- 
ranged in its central plane and known 
as Cord Tire Fabric.” 


To Cover Accident Prevention 


The National Safety Congress to be 
held in Chicago on October 5, 6 and 7, 
under the auspices of the National 
Safety Council, will mark one of the 
most important milestones in the entire 
history of the accident prevention move- 
ment. Last year’s Congress started the 
machinery of the nation-wide drive to 
save manpower for warpower. With 
that campaign in high gear, this year’s 
program, it has been announced, will 
be devoted exclusively to accident prob- 
lems which have a direct bearing on 
prosecution of the war and winning it. 
Cutting across interest in all sections 
will be many subject sessions, covering 
problems that confront all industries. 


Sells Canada Wire Holdings 


According to reliable reports in fi 
nancial circles, the General Cable Cor- 
poration has sold its holdings in the 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ltd. of 
Leaside, Ontario, Canada. The move 
was reported to be part of a program 
to reorganize the capital structure of 
the American firm. As of December 
31, 1942, the holdings of the company 
in Canada Wire were listed as 61,023 
shares of Class B common stock. There 
were, at that date, 150,664 shares of this 
issue outstanding, each one carrying one 
vote. 
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The electron microscope 
reveals a particle three 
times as large as that 
of Channel Carbon 
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© MICRONEX 


Magnification 50,000 
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Photographs developed Tal the Research 
Laboratories of Columbian Carbon Co 












FURNEX 
Magnification 50,000 
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he 


This larger particle size of 
Furnex means reduced surface 


area, which in turn brings about 
. Easier processing properties in 
natural and synthetic rubber. 


Mola Mislolame(el')o)(-Minl-mlelelel lire) 
tel olelal ae 


. Softer stocks. 
Mallellime-lelel lems -ula-s 


. Less heat build-up. 


THE CURRENT CHOICE for all 


MICRONEX Sr rOnDs STATEX 


For 30 years the STANDARD 
CHANNEL CARBON .. . de- 
signed to impart the maximum “fap 


reinforcement to rubber. 


GR-S dynamic reinforcement. 
Statex compounds are cool run- i 
ning, flat curing and more — 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. - COLUMBIAN CARBON C0. 


DISTRIBUTOR 


MANUFACTURER 





GOLF TOURNAMENT FEATURES 
CHICAGO’S ANNUAL OUTING 


Approximately 100 members and 
guests attended the annual summer out- 
ing of the Chicago Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A.C.S., held at the Nordic Hills 
Country Club, in Itasca, Illinois, on 
August 14. A golf tournament, partici- 
pated in by the majority of those at- 
tending, featured the outing. The Charles 
Muehlstein Trophy, donated by H. 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc., for low gross 
score, was won by J. T. Adams, of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., who having won it for 
two years in a row now retains per- 
manent possession of it. 

Although golf was the feature attrac- 
tion, the game room of the club proved 
to be a popular spot, while other mem- 
bers and guests disported themselves on 
the expansive lawn in various ways. An 
excellent dinner topped off the day’s ac- 
tivities, marked by the distribution of 
prizes to winners in the golf and other 
contests. James Sheridan (N. J. Zinc) 
and Charles Wonder (Van Cleef Bros.) 
acted as chairman and co-chairman of 
the outing committee, respectively, and 
were assisted by Calvin Yoran (Wish- 
nick-Tumpeer), Richard Huizenga (In- 
land Rubber), and E. L. Stangor (Chi- 
cago Belting). Prizes were made pos- 
sible by generous donations from the 
following concerns: 

L. Albert & Son, American Zinc Sales 
Co., Bibb Mfg. Co., Binney & Smith 
Co., Carter Bell Mfg. Co., Chice™ Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago Cutting Die Cr., leve- 
land Liner & Mfg Co., Commerce Pe- 
troleum (Co., Continental Carbon Co., 
Darling Co., T. A. Desmond & Co., Du- 
Pont, Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., General Atlas Carbon, 
George Genseke, Givaudan - Delawanna, 
Inc., Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Great Lakes 
Solvent Corp., R. W. Greef & Co., C. P. 
Hall Co., Herron & Meyer, J. M. Huber, 
Inc., Hycar Chemical Co., India Rubber 
World, International Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. 

S. C. Johnson & Sons, Kraft Chemi- 
cal Co., Marbon Corp., G. S. Mepham 
Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., Moore & 
Munger, J. Raymond Morath, H. Muehl- 
stein & Co., National Rubber Machinery 
Co., National Standard Co., N. J. Zinc 
Co., Pequanoc Rubber Co., Philadelphia 
Rubber Works, Rex-Hide Co., RuBBER 
Ace, A. Schulman, Inc., Henry L. Scott 
Co., Stanco Distributors, Inc., Standard 
Chemical Co., Sun Oil Co., Thiokol 
Corp., Titanium Pigment Corp., United 
Carbon Co., U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Co., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Wilmington 
Chemical Corp., Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
Xylos Rubber Co. 


National Safety Council, Chicago, has 
issued its 1944 Safety Calendar under 
the theme “Safety—Yesterday and To- 
day.” The Council urges that manufac- 
turers make the new calendar an integral 
part of their 1944 accident prevention 
programs. 
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Self-Sealing Fuel Tanks 


Glass cloth woven from yarns 
manufactured by the Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. is now being used 
in the self-sealing gasoline tanks 
used on certain types of American 
war planes. In an attempt to avoid 
“flowering” of the metal, which 
sometimes occurs in tanks of this 
type, the jagged petals of the 
“flower” protruding into the self- 
sealing material of the tank, a plas- 
tic reinforced with glass cloth was 
placed between the metal and the 
tank, with good results. The com- 
bination material is said to be ex- 
tremely strong, light in weight, and, 
unlike metal, does not “flower.” The 
result is that a bullet striking the 
tank makes a clean hole, with noth- 
ing to prevent the self-sealing mate- 
rial from closing it. 





Wood Heads Rubber Section 


Dr. Lawrence A. Wood, a member of 
the staff of the Rubber Section of the 
National Bureau of Standards at Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the past eight years, 
has been appointed chief of that section, 
succeeding Dr. A. T. McPherson who 
has been put in charge of the Bureau’s 
Division of Organic and Fibrous Mate- 
rials, of which the Rubber Section is a 
part. 

Born in Peekskill, N. Y., in 1904, Dr. 
Wood was graduated from Hamilton 
College and later received his Ph.D. in 
physics from Cornell University, where 
he was an instructor for several years. 
While at Cornell he became widely 
known for his work in photocells, pub- 
lishing eight papers in this field. 

During his work with the Rubber Sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Standards, Dr. 
Wood achieved recognition as an author- 
ity on the physical constants and prop- 
erties of both natural and synthetic rub- 
ber. He is the author of numerous 
scientific papers dealing with the optical 
and thermodynamic properties of rubber, 
the crystallization of rubber, and related 
subjects. His Circular No. 427 on “Syn- 
thetic Rubber,” published in 1940, has 
been very widely circulated both in the 
United States and abroad. In 1938 Dr. 
Wood was one of two official delegates 
to represent this country at the Rubber 
Technology Conference held in London. 

Dr. Wood is a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, the American 
Physical Society, the Washington Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Washington, and of several 
honor fraternities and societies. 


A new photographic service to industry, 
which includes the use of an ultra high- 
speed motion picture camera, capable of 
taking 3,000 pictures a second, is being 
offered by McLarty Business Films, 986 
Ellicott St., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


PROGRAM FOR 1943 MEETING 
SET BY RUBBER SAFETY GROUP 


The meeting of the Rubber Section of 
the National Safety Council, to be held 
at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago on 
Tuesday afternoon, October 5, and 
Wednesday morning, October 6, in con- 
junction with the 32nd National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, will feature a 
full program. The full Congress, which 
is scheduled for October 5, 6 and 7, is 
spread over the Sherman, Morrison and 
La Salle Hotels. 

The Tuesday session of the Rubber 
Section will start at 2:00 P. M. with 
a report of sectional activities by John 
L. Grider, general chairman of the sec- 
tion, formerly with the American Hard 
Rubber Co. and now personnel manager 
of Gould & Eberhardt, of Newark, N. J. 

Following this report, three papers 
wil] be delivered, as follows: Safety 
Training in Wartime, by John I. Yellott, 
chairman, Safety Training Committee, 
Illinois Institute of Technology; High- 
lights in the Placement of Women in 
Industry, by Ruth Stone, Western Elec- 
tric Co.; and Health, Service nm War 
Plants, by C. O. Sappington, industrial 
health consultant. The session will con- 
clude with the presentation of “Women 
in Industry,” a motion picture, with 
comments by Paul Van Cleef, of Van 
Cleef Bros., Chicago. 

The election of officers for the 1943-44 
season and the presentation of awards 
in the 1942-43 safety contest of the sec- 
tion will feature the Wednesday session. 
Outstanding facts of the contest will be 
discussed by J. J. Raytkwich, safety 
director of the Marion (Ohio) plant 
of the U. S. Rubber Co., while the 
awards will be made by J. I. Banash, 
consulting engineer of Chicago and a 
past president of the Council. 

The presentation of a paper on Me- 
chanical Safety in Plants Manufacturing 
Synthetic Rubber, by E. T. Handley, 
manager of production, synthetic plants, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., and a 
Symposium on Solvents for the Rubber 
Industry will conclude the session. 

Three papers are scheduled for the 
symposium: Safe Use of Solvents, by 
Leonard Greenburg, Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, N. Y. State Department of 
Labor; Ventilating Problems, by Bernard 
Offen, B. Offen & Co.; and Dermatitis, 
by W. E. Obetz, medical investigator of 
the Ohio Industrial Commission. War- 
ren A. Cook, of the Zurich General Ac- 
cident & Liability Insurance Co., will 
lead the symposium discussion 


Certain types of marine pump gears 
used on landing boats and formerly made 
of metal are now being made of syn- 
thetic rubber, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by U.S. Rubber. The cut- 
ting action and wear which sand and 
other foreign matter formerly had on 
the metal gears has been eliminated due 
to the abrasive-resistant qualities of the 
rubber. 








Another Rubber Replacement 


\ new plastic work apron that re 
pla es those made « rubber and which 
protects war workers against dermatitis 
and other industria azard as been 


developed by John Kerr, of Montclair, 
N J , a turret lathe ypperator empl yyed 
by the Ott Aviation Corp., 

field, N. J. Mr. Kerr, who has studied 
plastic chemistry, is continuing his work 
at the Bloomfield plant | ! 
up the Nu-Lite Manufacturing Co. in 
Verona, N. J., to produce the work 
aprons. According to an announcement 
from the Otto concern, the new apron 
has all the desirable qualities of rubber 


f Bloom 


' 
ut has aiso set 


and weighs only one-seventh as much 


It consists of Resistite,” polyvinyl 
butyral resin impregnated into a fabric 
base, and sheds water, oil, gasoline, mild 


as iodine and 


1 


acids and alkalies, as we 
similar compounds 


Receives Production Citation 


Eugene A. Roberts, research engineer 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
Akron, was given the itation for Pro 
duction Ideas, highest honor bestowed 
by WPB’s Board of Individual Awards 
last month. The citation was made for 
the development 1 me annel tread 


I 


bak, Seamus 


airplane tire whl nakes pos 


sible safe landing iry planes at 
high speed on rou terrain, but also 
saves vast quantiti rubber and 
quantities of other critical material by 
simplifying the wheels on which the new 
tire 1s mounted.” Firestone’s patent rights 
and complete specifications for making 
these channel tread tires have been made 
available to ve entire rubber industry 
Honorable mention was given to I. J 


Sjothur me of Robert w work 
ers, for developing the use of dust from 
rubber buftir for reca ind retreads 

\ new plat t a\ ri) (MM) pounds ot 
crude rubber ear as been an 
nounce I Wa ‘sf ( lent of the 
Allis-Chalmers | ul r “war 
time drive ! rter enter dis 
tances and large cave n all new ay 
plicatior mac Mr { ul nvet 
tor | ‘ 


of the tire division, with 
at Los Angeles 
merly factory manager of the munitions 
plant operated by U. S. Rubber for the 
government at 
factory manager at Los 


ceeding C. L 


the government-owned and 


ceeding \ } 





Buffalo Meets September 23 


A meeting of the Buffalo Group, Rub- 
ber Division, A.C.S., will be held on 
Thursday, September 23, in the Hotel 
Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y Dr J Y 
Grey, of the research laboratory, Air- 
plane Division, Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
will speak on “Plastics in Aircraft Ap 
plications.” This talk will cover the 
properties and characteristics required 
of plastics in the aviation industry and 
will treat critically of their limitations, 
indicating the necessity for other mate- 
rials with the required properties. Before 
joining Curtiss-Wright, Dr. Grey was 
with the Durez Plastics & Chemica] Co 


Factory Personnel Shifted 


Several shifts in factory personnel 
were recently announced by the U. S 
Rubber Company. Curtis L. Moody, fa 
tory manager of the Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario, has been 
named production manager of the com 
pany’s tire division with headquarters at 
Detroit. He succeeds R. Y. Copland 
who joins the central engineering de 
James A. Daly, production 


Detroit plant, becomes 


partment 
manager of the 
factory manager of that plant, succeed 


R. McNear, who has been 


ing (seorge 


appointed Pacific Coast sales manager 


headquarters 


John M. Miller, for 


Marion, Ohio, is now 
Angeles, suc 
Remy who has been trans 
ferred to Detroit on special assignment 
Clark, factory manager of 
company 


Thomas FE 


operated shell loading plant at Charlotte, 


N. C., and previously tactory manager at 


Indianapolis, is now factory manager of 
the Fisk plant at Chicopee Falls, su 


Maynard, resigned. J. F 


idy, who was development manager 
at Indianapolis, is now factory manager 
f that plant. John Grennor, who started 
with the Fisk company more than 25 
ea 1g has heen ymoted to the 
ositior oO issiStal ictory manage 
it \ ope Falls 





C. L. Moody 


Tire Production Manager 


J. A. Daly 


Factory Manager, Detroit 






















































Life Raft Repair Kits 


plants of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. are now equipped with a special re- 
pair kit, consisting of a newly-developed 


The technique is to apply the 
with a small brush, which also 
serves as the top of the bottle holding the 
Above or below the water line, 
the cement retains its sticking qualities 


diluted with water. 
been applied to the damaged part of the 
raft the patch is immediately stuck on 
over the cement. Several reports of the 
failure of patches previously 
effectively seal punctured rubberized rafts 


led to the development the special type 


Anaconda Loses Discharge Plea 


On September 9 
P. Hartigan of Providence, R 


motions to discharge indictments against 


defective wire to the 
and the British War Ministry. 
dictment, which covers eight counts, was 


Army Signal Corps 


ruled, however, that the charge that the 
defendants “knew that a majority of all 
wire and cable produced would not be 
made of the quality called for and that 
would endanger [ 


States” be withdrawn from 
ation of the jury 


Increase Pliofilm Production 


As a result of greatly-increased war 


has resumed production of 
this moisture-proof material at its plant 








J]. M. Miller 


Factory Manager, Los Angeles Factory Manager, Fisk 
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Going to the 
RUBBER DIVISION (ACS) 
Meeting in New York? 


TIME AND PLACE— plan to attend the meetings will register in 


advance. Just fill in, tear out and mail the 
blank below. Upon arrival all you do is 
pay your fee and obtain your lapel badge. 
Do not send your registration fee in ad- 
vance. 


The meetings will be held in the Main Ball 
Room of the Hotel Commodore, Lexington 
Avenue at 42nd St., New York City on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, October 5, 


* 3 


TRANSPORTATION— BANQUET— 


If you have not already done so, get your The banquet will be held on Wednesday, 
railroad tickets now. October 6 at 6:30 P.M. in the main Ball 
Room of the Commodore. The tickets are 
$4.00 each. As the hotel management re- 


HOTEL— quires to know 24 hours in advance the 

exact number of dinners to be served, no 
Arrange immediately for your hotel reser- tickets will be sold after 6:00 P.M. on 
vations. Write directly to the Hotel Com- Tuesday, Oct. 5. Tickets will be on sale at 
modore or to the hotel of your choice. the Registration Desk in the Lobby of the 


Main Ball Room all day Tuesday. If you 

a do not plan on attending the meeting on 

REGISTRATION— the first day, either arrange for someone 

to purchase a ticket for you, or send your 

It will be of great help to the Registration check now to Charles R. Haynes along with 
Committee if a large number of those who the Registration Blank below. 















Fill in and mail this 


ha Division of Rubber Chemistry—American Chemical Society 
blank to: c 


October 5, 6, 7, 1943—-Hotel Commodore, N. Y. City 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION CARD 


Print Name 








Charles R. Haynes, 
c/o Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Last First Middle 


Company 

Address 

Name of Hotel in New York 

Member of American Chemical Society ? Yes [] No] , 


The Foregoing Is Correct: 
Sign Here: 


NOTE: FOR BANQUET TICKETS Inspector's Approval 
= apetaben enples Enclosed please find check for $ for 

this blank are required, am nes aa ee 
write to Russer Ace, 250 which send me _____ tickets @ $4.00 each Registration Fee 
Weet Sith St., New York for the Banquet to be held on Wednesday A.C.S. Member .. .$1.00 
9, ME. evening, October 6, 1943. All Others ....... 2.00 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


— 





Ross E. Witson, chief 
& Rubber Co., 
position of general manager of the com 
pany'’s plantation division. He has been 
associated with the Liberian development 
since its inception 


Warp DELANEY, associated with tex 
tile chemistry for many years, has been 


elected executive director of the recently- 


organized Institute rf Textile Tech 
nology, formed by operators ot 29 cot- 
ton mills to engage in fundamental and 


applied research in cotton textiles 


Amos FE. Taytor, associated with the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com 
since November, 1930, has been 
nominated as director of that Bureau 
He has written extensively for economic 


merce 


and scientific journals 

WEBER, associated with 
S. Rubber 
Co. since 1934, has been appointed sales 


Howarp W 
the sales department of the U 


manager of the wire and cable depart- 
ment of the company. He is a graduate 
of Lehigh University 


Lieut. Cor. Max F. Moyer, former 
assistant manager of the rubber flooring 
department of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., has been promoted to the rank 
ef colonel. Cot. Moyer served in the 
aviation section of the Signal Corps in 
the last war and re-entered the 


in May, 1942 


service 


JuLIAN M. Avery, director of the re- 
search and development laboratory at the 
main plant of the Diamond Alkali Co 
in Painesville, Ohio, since 1941, has been 
elected a vice-president of the company 
in charge of research and development. 
He was formerly connected with Arthur 
D. Little, Inc 


Harotp S. Lippicx, for the past 12 
years chief chemist and factory superin 
tendent of the Davidson Rubber Co., 
Boston, is now with the Sponge Rubber 
Products Co. as factory manager of the 
Derby, Conn., plant 


Prerce Sperry, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Johnson Rubber Co., 
Middlefield, Ohio, has been appointed to 
head the third war loan drive in Geauga 
County, Ohio 


F, V. Larxrn, formerly associated with 
the Windsor Manufacturing Co., 
Windsor, Vermont, 
connected with the 


Good- 
year subsidiary at 
and more recently 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., has joined the 
Hard Rubber Division of the Hood Rub- 
ber Co. at Watertown, Mass. 


548 





engineer of the 
Liberian plantation of the Firestone Tire 
has been advanced to the 


J 





jouN E. Caskey, formerly assistant 
general manager of the Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Division of U. S. Rubber Co., and 
until recently general manager of the 
Explosives Division at the Pennsylvania 
Ordnance Works plant of the company, 
has been made manager of the Charlotte 
(N.C.) plant, also operated by the com- 
pany 


Lesti—e CARVER, associated with the 
Buffalo (N.Y.) plant of the General 
Cable Corp. for the past few years, is 
now technical superintendent of the plant 
operated by the company in St. Louis, 


Mo 


F. P. “Larry” Hartunc, associated 
with the Ohio Rubber Co. for the past 
ten years in production engineering and 
development, and prior to that with the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. for some twenty 
years, has been named factory manager 
of the Virginia Rubatex Division of 
Great American Industries, Inc., at Bed- 
ford, Virginia 


Lr. RALpH V. GUINzBURG, JR., son of 
the president of the I. B. Kleinert Rub- 
ber Co., has been awarded the Purple 
Heart and the Air Medal and has been 
recommended for the Silver Star for 
saving fellow flyers, although wounded 
himself, when his B-17 Fortress was shot 
down over the British Channel last July. 

Water J. Murpuy, editor of Indus 
trial Engineering & Chemistry, has been 
appointed a member of the Division of 
Chemistry and Chemical Technology of 
the National Council for a 
three-year term. 


Research 


\. E. Jury, formerly agent of the 
Winnsboro, S. C., Mills of the U. S$ 
Rubber Co., was recently named factory 
manager of the company’s synthetic rub- 
ber plant in Los Angeles. He has been 
with the company since 1915 


Cyrus S. CHING, director of industrial 
and public relations of the U. S. Rubber 
Co., has resigned as an employer mem 
ber of the National War Labor Board 
and has returned to his duties with the 
company. He has been in Washington 
for over two years 


MicHet Poti, who went to Brazil! in 
January, 1942, as an employee of the 
Rubber Development Corp., has been re- 
ported missing and probably lost follow- 
ing a launch accident on the Paraguay 
River near Corumba, Brazil. Prior to 
joining Rubber Reserve, he had spent 
two years on the Firestone plantations 
in Liberia. 








Hersert E. Situ, chairman of the 
board, U. S. Rubber Co., and Herman 
MUHELSTEIN, president, H. Muehlstein & 
Co., Inc., have accepted appointments as 
chairman and vice-chairman, respectively, 
of the rubber group of the New York 
Committee of the National War Fund. 


Dr. ARNOLD BELCHETZ, associated with 
the Shell Oil group and the M. W. Kel- 
logg Co. for the past 15 years, has been 
named director of research and develop- 
ment for the Stauffer Chemical Co. 

P. W. LitcHrie.p, chairman of the 
board of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., has been named a member of the 
committee on utilization of war plants 
and surplus property, recently formed by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
The committee is charged with problems 
of wartime inflation and postwar defla- 
tion of real estate. 

JosepH GarcIA, an employee of the 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., Akron, and 
former deputy sheriff of Summit (Ohio) 
County, has accepted an appointment with 
the Rubber Reserve Co., which will take 
him on a roving assignment throughout 
Latin America. 


CuHarLes T. JANSEN, statistical direc- 
tor of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, and connected with that Associa- 
tion for more than 10 years, will shortly 
join the Wilmington Chemical Corp., 10 
East 40th St., New York City, as an as- 
sistant to Epwarp V. OsBERG, vice-presi- 
dent. 





Srpney C. Moopy, associated with the 
Calco Chemical Division of the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. since 1919, bas been 
appointed assistant general manager in 
charge of all departments of the Division. 


Capt. SAMUEL Poor, JR., son of the 
vice-president of the General Tire & 
Rubber Co., has been reported killed in 
action in the South Pacific. He was a 
member of the Army Air Corps and had 
worked himself up the ranks from buck 
private to captain. 


PauL MAYFIELD, director of sales of 
the naval stores department of the Her- 
cules Powder Co., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has been named assistant general 
manager of that department. He has 
been with the company since 1926 


Dr. WitttaM S. Cacoott, director of 
the Jackson Laboratory of E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., since 1931, has 
been appointed assistant chemical direc- 
tor in charge of development of the com- 
pany’s Organic Chemicals Department. 
He will make his headquarters in Wil- 
mington, 


BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS NOW 
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A.S.T.M. RUBBER COMMITTEE 
CONTINUES DEVELOPMENT WORK 


The various sub-committees of Com- 
mittee D-11 on Rubber Products of the 
American Society for Testing Materials 
are continuing their respective develop- 
ment work and several actions on speci- 
fications and tests are imminent. 

The work of Technical Committee A 
» Automotive Rubber, which operates 
under the joint auspices of A.S.T.M. 
and S.A.E., continues with the drafting 
of two purchase specifications covering 
coolant system hose for use in combat 
tank applications where the service is 
hose must withstand 
pressure, various types of coolant 
liquids, both hot and cold temperatures, 
and unskilled application to fittings. 

The other specification is for an all- 
reclaim non-combat vehicle radiator hose 
which is only suitable for less severe 


severe and the 


service and which should nat be used 
except fully both 
producer and consumer. 

The drafting of sponge rubber and 
sponge rubber products specifications 
also continues, involving chemically 
rubber, foamed latex 
sponge rubber, and closed cell type of 
sponge rubber. Proposed standards are 
being circulated among interested parties. 

The sub-committee on rubber-coated 
fabrics has prepared a preliminary draft 
covering a group of test methods which 
will form the tentative 
standard on fabrics coated with rubber 
or rubber-like materials. It is hoped to 
have this ready for presentation to the 
parent committee and to the Society in 
the very near future 


when approved by 


blown sponge 


nucleus of a 


Ling Joins Naugatuck Chemical 


Howard G. Ling, recently associated 
with H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., and pre- 
viously connected with the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. and the Mid-West 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., has joined the 
Chemical Sales Staff of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber Co 
Graduated from Michigan State College 
in 1926, Mr. Ling went directly into the 
rubber industry and brings a broad ex 
perience in compounding rubber and 
synthetics to his new work. He will rep- 
resent Naugatuck Chemical in the East- 
ern territory, with headquarters in New 


York. 


Fire at Hohwieler Rubber Co. 


A fire of suspicious origin broke out 
at the plant of the Hohwieler Rubber 
Company in Morrisville, Penna., on Au- 
gust 16. According to William U. Hoh- 
wieler, owner of the company, some $2,- 
500 damage was done to tools and office 
records. No one was in the plant at the 
time of the fire, the details of which 
have been reported to the War and Navy 
Department: -The plant is currently en- 
gaged in making specialized products 
for the Army and the Navy, including 
rubber dummies used for testing para- 
chutes. 
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New Anti-icing Device 


A new and novel method of prevent- 
ing the formation of ice on propeller 
blades of aircraft has been announced 
by the U. S. Rubber Co. Developed by 
Dr. Louis Marick of the company’s de- 
velopment division at Detroit with the 
cooperation of the engineering staff at 
Wright Field, the device is made pos- 
sible by the use of Uskon, the conduct- 
ing rubber recently announced by the 
company. A strip of this conducting 
rubber is attached to the leading edge 
of each propeller blade. The passage 
of electricity through the material heats 
the edge sufficiently to keep ice from 
forming, said to be an advantage over 
methods of deicing which function af- 
ter the ice has already been formed. 
Test flights using the new anti-icing 
device have been conducted by the staff 
at Wright Field. The National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics is 
also engaged in a study of anti - icing 
problems and will carry on experimen- 
tation with the conductive rubber unit 
The principle used in the new device 
is expected to be applied to other anti- 
icing problems in military and civilian 
aircraft 


Bulletin on Carbon Black 


A bulletin on Carbon Black in GR-S, 
representing a practical summary of the 
unpublished work of B. S. Garvey, Jr. 
and J. A. Freese, Jr. of the B. F 
Goodrich Co., has been issued by the 
Educational Committee of the Office of 
the Rubber Director. The bulletin is an 
outgrowth of the article by the Good- 
rich research workers which appeared 
in the November, 1942, issue of /ndus- 
trial & Engineering Chemistry under the 
title of “Effect of Carbon Blacks in 
Synthetic Rubber Compounds.” After 
the publication of this paper, the authors 
continued their work, adding other kinds 
of black, and in March, 1943, prepared 
a further report of over 350 pages en- 
titled “A Survey Study of Carbon 
Blacks in GR-S.” In order that the 
entire rubber industry might have the 
benefit of this comprehensive work, the 
Educational Committee of the Office of 
the Rubber Director, with the advice 
and detailed help of the authors, un 
dertook to edit, condense and sum- 
marize it, redrawing the numerous 
graphs. It is this summary which has 
been issued in bulletin form and made 
available by the ORD. 








HYCAR LOW-TEMPERATURE PRODUCTS TESTED IN SPECIAL REFRIGERATED UNIT 





Hycar intended for low- 
temperature performance, such as those 
used in high altitude flying where the 


Samples of 


mercury often drops to —65° F. or lower, 
are tested in a specially constructed re- 
frigerator in the laboratory of the pro- 
ducer, the Hycar Chemical Co., of Akron. 
In this test, conditions much more severe 
than those the finished product would 
ever encounter in actual use are pro- 
duced. The special cabinet, reproduced 
above, is insulated with 8 inches of cork 


board and refrigerated with dry ice. A 
fan operating from external motors cir- 
culates chilled air through controlled 
louvres to regulate temperature which 
can be lowered to —100° F. if desired 
All tests, such as durometer hardness, low 
temperature flexibility, and brittle point, 
are made by means of external mecha- 
nisms, thus avoiding the possibility of in- 
terjecting error into the test if the sample 
was removed from the cabinet or if the 
cabinet was opened. 
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GOODYEAR PROFIT LARGER 
BASED ON INCREASED SALES 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
net pront ot $7,348,529. 
on greatly expanded net sales or $2.82 
stock, for the 
first six months of 1943 This com- 
pares with $4,123,961, or $1.24 per share, 


reports 


ror 


equal to c 


per share of outstanding 


reported for the first six months of the 
previous year 
Net sales increased from $179,755.599 


in the 1942 period to 
1943 period, a gain of 103% 


$366,269,545 in the 
Taxes for 
the current period were three and a 
halt tumes larger than those last vear 
(Charges against the net profit, which 
s subject to audit and renegotiation pro 
ceedings, amounted to $/7,999612. of 
which $2,500,000 was a provision for 
rehabilitation of 


post-wat plant and 


equipment, $2,499,612 for post-war prop 
erty adjustment, and $3,000,000 for con 
tingencies 

The net 
1942 was after provision of $6,751,247 


pront tor the mrst half or 


for losses in the Far East and $1, 
500,000 for Federal in 
taxes for the 
$40,643,051, 


continwencie 
come and excess profits 


1943 period amounted to 


against $10,000,000 provided for taxes 
in the first six mont! t last year 
Coodyear’s investment nm enemy-o¢ 
upied countries were fully reserved for 
n prior years and were not, therefore 
included in the balance sheet, which 
shows net working capital on June 30 
as $130,940,387, compared with $111, 


890,781 a year earlier 


GOODRICH EARNS $5,573,879 
FOR FIRST HALF OF 1943 


profit for the first 
six months of 1943 is reported by the 
B, F Goodrich Co 
after preferred dividend requirements to 
$3.49 a share on the common stock, o1 
more than double the $1.59 a common 


Consolidated net 


at $5,573,879. « qual 


share earned in the corresponding period 
of 1942 based on net profit of $3,103,087 

The 1943 period profit was after all 
charges, including provision of $30,773, 
OOO for domestic and foreign income 
and excess profits taxes and $4,000,000 
for contingencies of all kinds. The 1942 
profit was after provision of $14,068, 
OOO tor taxes and $1,000,000 for con 
tingencies 

Consolidated net sales for the first 
half of 1943 amounted to $179,.161.773. 
an increase of 73.4% over the $103, 
283,542 reported in the 1942 period. The 
sales figures do not 
the output of 


include the value of 
government-owned and 
financed plants operated by the com 
pany. Current 
1943, were listed at $125,522,097 against 
current liabilities of $44,655,566. a ratio 


assets as of June 30, 


1A a AO 


of 28 to 1 Net working capital in 
creased $5,385,606 during the period. 

The report also revealed that a “regu 
lation loan” was entered into on June 
14, 1943, with various financial institu- 
tions permitting the company during the 
period ending August 31, 1946, to bor- 
row up to $50,000,000 to finance war 
business. Renegotiation of war contract 
prices has been completed with respect 
to the year of 1942. The contingency re- 
serve provided in the 1942 profit-and- 
loss account, however, was sufficient to 
absorb the net effect of such renegotia- 
tion. 


Columbian Carbon Co. 
First Half: 


provision of 


Consolidated net earn 
ings, atter $839,500 for 
Federal income taxes, amounted to $1, 
502,365, equal to $2.80 per share, which 
$1,546,156, or $2.88 a 


share, for the first half of the previous 


compares with 


vear. No allowance was made for the 
effect of possible renegotiation. Consoli 
dated current June 30, 
totaled $11,077,690, of which $6,476,364 
consisted of cash and marketable secur 
ties, and current liabilities of $2,921,040. 


assets, as oO! 


United Carbon Company 


First Half: Net profit of $947,602, 
equal to $2.38 a share on the common 
stock, after taxes and charges, which 
compares with $920,990, or $2.31 a com 
mon share, in the first six months of 
1942. Taxes, both normal and excess 
profits, were estimated at $696,000. Sur- 
plus increased from $4,142,934 on Janu 
ary 1, 1943, to $4,493,708 on June 30 
Total current assets as of June 30 were 
listed at $5,397,605 against total current 
liabilities of $1,680,025. 


Belden Manufacturing Co. 


First Half: Net income of $246,762, 
equal to $1.02 a share, which compares 
with $247,722, or $1.03 a share, reported 
for the first half of last year. Net sales 
for the 1943 _ period 
$5,597,881 


amounted to 


Master Tire & Rubber Corp. 


First Half: Net income of $158,742, 
which compares with $64,331 last year 
The company is reported to be steadily 
increasing its earning capacity, based on 
improved sales. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 


First Half: Net income of $468,431, 
after taxes and contingencies, equal to 
$1.11 per capital share, which compares 
with $865,043, or $2.05 a share, reported 
for the first six months of last vear. 





New Jersey Zinc Co. 


First Half: Net profit of $3,449,276, 
equal to $1.75 a share, which compares 
with $4,444,318, or $2.26 a share in 1942. 
Net profit for the second quarter of 1943 
amounted to $1,712,785, or 87c a share, 
against $2,152,984, or $1.09 a share, in 
the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
vious year. 

Garlock Packing Co. 

First Half: Net income, subject to re- 
negotiation, and after $1,175,961 provi- 
sion for United States and Canadian in- 
come and excess profits taxes less post- 
war refund and debt retirement credits, 
and a $110,000 reserve for contingencies, 
amounted to $450,368, equal to $2.15 a 
share. 


Baldwin Rubber Co. 


Year Ended June ¥: Net profit of 
$310,296, after provision of $556,623 for 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 
and reserve of $50,000 for post-war plant 
rearrangements, equal to 98 cents a 
share. This compares with $316,040, or 
$1.00 a share, after $144,290 taxes, re 
ported for the previous fiscal year 


Ray bestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


First Half: Net profit, reflecting post 
war refund of $308,000 and after $375, 
000 provision for post-war adjustments 
and other contingencies, amounted to 
$811,525, equal to $1.29 a share, which 
compares with $867,157, or $1.38 a share, 
in the corresponding period of 1942 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


First Half: Net profit of $2,869,349, 
after provision of $5,771,767 for Fed 
eral income and prohts taxes, 
equal to $1.95 a share on the common 
stock, which compares with $2,133,765, 
or $1.37 a share, in the first six months 
of 1942. 


excess 


Philadelphia Insulated Wire Co. 


First Half: Net profit of $30,143, 
which compares with a net loss of $1,917 
reported for the first six months of the 
previous year which, in turn, contrasted 
with a net profit of $23,154 in 1941 








Pian Fourth Chemurgic Meeting 


The Fourth Mid-American Chemurgic 
Conference, under the auspices of the 
National Farm Chemurgic Council, Inc., 
will be held at the Hotel Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on September 29 and 30 
Three general sessions are scheduled, 
and will include a paper on “Rubber 
from Soybeans,” by Andrew J. Snyder 
of Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., and a 
progress report on alcohol by Dr. A. J. 
Liebman of the Schenley Research In- 
stitute. 
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The Latex Seamless Products Com- 
pany, 4620 E. Washington Boulevard, 
and the Golden State Rubber Mills, 657 
E. 6lst Street, have consolidated as_ of 
September 1, the names of the two 
firms being retained as formerly. 

Carl E. Stentz, who established the 
Latex Seamless Products Company a 
few years ago and who has been its 
proprietor ever since, is vice-president 
and genera] manager of the new set up 
Earl C. Stentz, father of Carl E. Stentz, 
who has been acting as plant manager 
at the Latex Seamless Products Com- 
pany for two years, remains in that 
capacity, with Jack Mergell as factory 
superintendent. This plant is producing 
lipped rubber products. ; 

The Golden State Rubber Mills is 
producing extruded and molded goods 
and the facilities are being enlarged for 
the manufacture of these products. Don 
Spore is general plant superintendent 
Emmett Long, who has been general 
manager of the Golden State Rubber 
Mills, has retired from business because 
of his health. 

The consolidation is one of the most 
important events to occur among the 
medium-sized factories in Los Angeles 
in some time 


A large number of the members of 
the Los Angeles Rubber Group are 
slated at this writing to attend the 
national gathering of the American 
Chemical Society in New York early in 
October. Reservations have been made 
to permit all the delegates to travel on 
the same train. 


The American Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, located at Park Avenue and 
Watts Street, Oakland, has recently in- 
creased the size of its plant and labora 
tories. N. C. Dodge is the proprietor. 


Word has reached Los Angeles of the 
marriage of Dick Newell, formerly 
plant superintendent for the Rubbercraft 
Corporation of California, now vice- 
president of the Universal Rubber Cor- 
poration, San Francisco. Further details 
for the moment are not available, but 
every friend of Dick’s in the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group is sending hearti- 
est congratulations. 

That one-day summer outing of the 
Northern California Rubber Group, the 
first annual outing, turned out even bet- 
ter than expected, for it drew an at- 
tendance of 120 people at the Hearst 
ranch near Dublin, suburb near Oakland. 
The wives and families of the group 
members attended and the day was a 
very pleasant one for all concerned, so 
the story goes. 


C. A. Carlton, of the J. M. Huber 
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Co., Inc., Borger, Texas, is scheduled 
for a Los Angeles business visit early 
in October. 





Mrs. M. J. Perkins, better known as 
“Scofield,” who has been in the office 
of the Union Rubber Company almost 
since the founding of that concern, has 
recently spent time in a hospital under- 
going surgery but is reported as much 
better at this writing 

Standard Rubber, Inc., is rushing its 
new factory building and plant toward 
rapid completion at Compton and Gage 
Avenues. The new building, mentioned 
last month, adds some 16,000 square feet 
of floor space to the factory. 

Volatile fumes collecting in a drajn 
pipe under a rubber-treating fabric ma- 
chine exploded and injured eight people 
at the B. F. Goodrich Company factory, 
5400 East Olympic Boulevard. W. E. 
Head, general manager, said that none 
of the equipment was permanently dam- 
aged. 

Following the explosion the materials 
caught fire enveloping the machinery in 
flames. Heavy steel plates covering a 
run-off drain were blown off. The in- 
jured were taken to the Good Samari- 
tan Hospital nearby. Windows buckled 
from the explosion and flying glass was 
responsible for some of the injuries the 
workmen received. 

The Goodyear plant has the distinction 
of having three generations all at work 
at the same time. The youngest, Viola 
Richards, is employed in the tank re- 
pair department; her mother, Mrs. 
Guennie Lumley, is employed in the 
mechanical goods department; and Mrs. 
Norma Thomas, the grandmother, is em- 
ployed in the tank repair department. 


The first supper meeting of the year 
will be held at the Mayfair Hotel, the 
usual place of meeting, by the Los 
Angeles Rubber Group, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 5. The chairman, C. J. 
Roese, will act as chairman for the re- 
mainder of the calendar year. As has 
been the custom for many years the 
group has not held supper meetings dur- 
ing the summer (July, August, and 
September) and a meeting will not be 
held in January. The attendance last 
year was very encouraging in spite of 
war conditions and it is generally ex- 
pected that such attendance will be 
maintained this year also. 


4 maintenance handbook telling how 
to keep motors and generators operating 
continuously at peak efficiency without 
dismantling is offered by the Ideal Com- 


mutator Dresser Co., Sycamore, I[Ilinois. 


Improved Seaboot for Navy 





\n improved seaboot that will provide 
both warmth and waterproof protection 
and which will help protect men on 
watch on slippery decks of submarines 
has been announced by the Navy. De 
veloped by the U. S. Rubber ¢ o., work 
ing closely with the Research and De 
velopment Section of the Clothing Divi 
sion of the Navy Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, the seaboot is now in 
production at the Naugatuck, Conn., 
plant. The new seaboot is wide and 
roomy and is designed to accommodate 
thick felt insoles, felt duffle socks, a 
heavy pair of wool socks and two pairs 
of heavy stockings. It also has special 
safety features such as a cleated heel, 
over '% inch thick, for safety in travel 
ing up and down submarine ladders and 
a non-skid Sperry Top-Sider sole for 
sure grip and greater safety on slippery 
decks. Hundreds of pairs of the new 
boots have already been delivered for 
use by men working on submarines in 
cold climates. When submarines sur 
face, the seaboots will protect feet and 
legs of men who stand on watch against 
both cold and wet. Additional seaboots 
will later be delivered for men on other 
deck duty. 


To Manufacture Resiliometer 

Precision Scientific Co., 1750 North 
Springfield Ave., Chicago, 47, IIL, has 
acquired the sole manufacturing rights 
for the Bashore Resiliometer, formerly 
manufactured and sold by the Testing 
Equipment Co., of Manheim, Penna. The 
instrument, developed by Homer H. 
Bashore, measures the resiliency of rub 
ber and extensible plastic compounds by 
indicating the rebound of a_ weighted 
plunger dropped from a predetermined 
height. It has been found useful in the 
development of rubber compounds for 
measuring rate and state of cure, for 
matching competitive compounds, for 
factory control tests on cured samples 
of mixed batches and on uncured sam- 
ples of masterbatches, for comparing 
heat build-up of various compounds, and 
for measuring the plasticity of uncured 
compounds and masticated rubber. 








ADDITIONAL DETAILS GIVEN 
OF LOS ANGELES 1943 OUTING 


Additional details concerning the suc- 
cessful two-day outing held by the Los 
Angeles Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
at the Uplifters Club in Santa Monica 
on Saturday and Sunday, July 24 and 
25, have been received. As previously 
reported, approximately 85 members and 
guests attended the outing which fea- 
tured a breakfast talk by Joe E 
popular movie star, on Sunday morning, 


Brown, 
July 25 

That the members and guests attend 
ing the outing were kept busy practically 
throughout the entire two days its indi 
cated by the numerous events and con 
tests held 
events, all of whom received valuable 


Winners in some of these 


and novel prizes, included the following 


Best Dressed “499er: L. June (U. §S 
Rubber), Vic Vodra (Vanderbilt); 
Sid Pike (Desmond), Cliff Lucas 
(Rubber Reserve), Art Swanson ( Voit 
Rubber); Ping Pong: B. Snyder ( Voit 
Rubber), Bob Hirsch, Russell Hull 
(( S. Rubber); Golf: W Von der 
Reith (Sierra Rubber), John Huff 
(U. S. Rubber), Cliff Lucas, Lombard 
Smith; Tennts: Mr. Bradford, H. Wen 
dall (Southwestern Rubber), Phil Drew 
(Goodyear); Badminton: Bob Short 


(Kirkhill Rubber), Vic Vodra, A. S 


Bingo: 


DeWeese (Voit Rubber): Horseshoe 

Curtis Wolters (U. S. Rubber), Page 
Parker (Voit Rubber), Whitey Ketler 
(Voit Rubber); Guessing Contest | 
(simian | Wildman i. ommercial Rub 
ber), A. Legman; Egg Throwing Con- 
lest Walter Boswe (Thiokol ) H 





Legman, Mr. Diresbaugh. In addition, 
raffle prizes went to Jim Holm, J. Gam 
ble and Bill Emery. 

The prizes, which included rifles, 
shuffle boards, golf balls, blankets, poker 
chips, American flags, picnic cases, fish 
ing poles, brief cases, croquet sets, and 
card tables, were made possible by gen- 
erous donations received from the fol- 
lowing concerns: 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Co., 
Arrowhead Lime Co., Binney & Smith 
Co., L. H. Butcher Co., T. A. Desmond, 
Dill Mfg. Co., Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., B. F. Goodrich Co., Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., C. P. Hall Co., D. Hecht 
& Co., J. M. Huber, Inc., Hycar Chemi 
cal Co., National Standard Co., Nauga 
tuck Chemical, Reinke-Hiller & Amende, 
H. M. Royal, Inc., San Francisco Sul- 
phur Co., A. Schrader’s Son, Sierra Talc 
Co., Lombard Smith Co., Stanco Dis- 
tributors, Thiokol Corp., United States 
Rubber Co., R. T. Vanderbilt Co., West 
ern Insulated Wire Co., Western Shade 
Cloth Co., Charles T. Wilson Co 


A list of directions and precautions to 
be followed in placing synthetic rubber 
tubes in use has been issued by the Good 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. Extreme 
caution is recommended in the mounting 
operation 


4 new oil and grease absorbent and 
floor cleaner, under the name of Absorbo, 
has been developed by the Fidelity Chemi 
cal Products Corp., 430 Riverside Ave., 
Newark, N. J. It is recommended for 
reducing fire and slipping hazards and 
for cleaning floors 





Some of the actsrty at the Los 


UPPER LEFT: (¢ 
(U.S. Rubber), fifth from 
from left. UPPER RIGHT: Thi 
LEFT: Joe E 
the background, left to 
Desmond), Ed Lews 
Rubber). CENTER: Left to 


miestants m the 49er Contest 
eft, and second prise to Vic Vodra (Vanderbilt), third 
card and game tables received full play. LOWER 
Brown. movie star, addressing the crowd at breakfast 
right, include Al Pickard (Braun Corp.), Sid Pike (T. A. 
(IVestern Insulated 
right, Lombard Smith, Al Pickard, Ed Cunningham 


ingeles Outing is depicted in the above photos. 


First prize went to Lotar Jung 


Others im 


Wire), and Galen Norton (Kirkhill 


(Stanco Distributors), and Ed Royal (H. M. Royal) enjoy a little swwom. LOWER 


RIGHT: MacNeel Pierce (Plastics & 


Rubber Products), left, greets William S 


Haney (Kirkhill Rubber) 








































































NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GROUP 
HOLDS FIRST ANNUAL OUTING 


Approximately 120 members and 
guests attended the first annua] outing 
of the Northern California Rubber 
Group, held on August 8 at the Old 
Hearst Ranch near Pleasanton, Califor- 
nia, a truly Spanish Hacienda a quarter 
of a mile in length in a setting of 510 
acres of flowers, tropical trees, green 
lawns and beautiful shrubbery. The out- 
ing was unique in that the families of 
the members as well as their friends 
were invited. 

Recreational facilities at the Ranch 
included one of the finest golf courses 
in California, a large swimming pool, 
tennis courts, ping pong tables, billiards, 
baseball, dancing, saddle horses, and 
playgrounds for the youngsters. All of 
the facilities were put to good use, the 
day’s activities including golf, swimming 
contests, horseback riding, dancing, and 
a rubber chemicals guessing contest. Fol- 
lowing the various events, a big “al 
fresco” dinner was served in the bar- 
becue grove by an open fire, featured 
by the distribution of some 150 prizes 

Winners of the major prizes included 
the following: Guessing Contest 
George Petelin (Goodyear) and Paul 
Mallard (Mare Island Navy Yard); 
Golf Tournament Emi] Burger, low 
gross; Richard Harmon (Mare Island 
Navy Yard), low net; Lorin Davis, third 
prize; and Mrs. Edward Evans, ladies 
prize; Swimming Contest—Herman Jor- 
dan (DuPont) and William Armstrong 
(American Rubber); General Prizes 
Herman Jordan (DuPont), Wayne Ship 
ley (American Rubber), and 
Petelin (Goodyear) 

The prizes were made possible by gen 
erous donations received from the fol- 
lowing companies: American Rubber 
Mfg. Co., Bertsch Machine Works, Du- 
Pont, Farrel-Birmingham Co., Goodyear 
Rubber Co., Hercules Rubber Co., Oliver 
Tire & Rubber Co., Pacific Coast Rub 


CWeorge 


ber Co., Pioneer Rubber Mills, Plant 
Rubber & Asbestos Works, Reliance 
Rubber Co., H. M. Royal, Inc., Shell 


Chemical Co., Stanco Distributors, In 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co 


Additional “E” Awards 


White stars to be added to. Army 
Navy “E” flags previously awarded for 
production efficiency have been awarded 
to the Niagara Falls and Louisville 
plants of the B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
to the Mishawaka, Ind., plant of the 
U. S. Rubber Co. The addition of the 
white star signifies that the companies 
maintained and increased the high stand- 
ards of production on which the original 
award was made. Gold stars, signifying 
continued production achievement, were 
recently awarded by the Maritime Com- 
mission to Jenkins Brothers, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh, Penna.; and the Simplex 
Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, Mass 
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G. A. Anderegg 


Gustavus A. Anderegg, former cable 
development engineer of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, and widely recog- 
nized as a leading expert in the wire 
and cable field, died at his summer home 
in Lockbourne, Ohio, last month. Mr. 
Anderegg, who retired from active busi- 
ness in 1938, was 70 years old. 

A graduate of Oberlin College, Mr. 
Anderegg also held B.A. and M.A, de- 
grees from Harvard University. He be- 
came a member of the Western Electric 
Co. in Chicago in 1902 and later taught 
at Harvard and at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. He returned to Western Elec- 
tric in 1908 and in 1913 was placed in 
charge of all lead-covered cable develop- 
ments. In 1921 he supervised the manu- 
facture and laying of telephone cables 
across the Florida straits and in 1924 
performed a similar function in connec- 
tion with the cable between New York 
and the Azores. 

Mr. Anderegg leaves a widow, a son, 
now in the Navy, and a daughter. 

Carl H. Hazard 

Hazard, president of 
the Hazard Corp., adver 
tising agency for well-known 
suppliers of rubber chemicals and com 
pounding ingredients, including _ the 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
and Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., died at his 
home, 52 West 53rd St., New York City, 
on August 23, after an illness of more 
than a year 3orn in Stamford, Conn., 
he was 49 years of age. 

A member of the American Chemical 
Society and the Chemists’ Club, Mr 
Hazard was widely known in the chemi 


Harwood 
Advertising 
several 


Carl 


cal and industrial advertising fields for 
more than 20 vears. His entire business 
career had been in sales and advertis- 
ing activities. In his early twenties, he 
was associated with the American Syn- 
thetic Color Co. and later with H. A 
Metz Laboratories, Inc 

Mr. Hazard served with the Chemical 
Warfare Service in the last World War. 
The Hazard Advertising Agency was 
established in 1920. 


Horatio N. Gilbert 


Horatio N. Gilbert, retired rubber 
manufacturer, died at his home in 
North Marion, Mass., on August 29 at 
the age of 58. Born in Milton, Mass., 
Mr. Gilbert was graduated from Milton 
Academy and from Harvard College. in 
1907. He was associated with the old 
Three C’s Fire, Hose & Rubber Co., 
of Canton, Ohio, for many years, leav- 
ing that organization about 18 years ago 
to enter the real business. A 
widow survives. 


estate 
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Frank §S. Frost 


Frank S. Frost, owner and manager 
ot the Frost Rubber Works, Chicago, 
died on August 9 at the age of 67. 
Death was caused by an inner ear in- 
fection of very short duration. Born in 
Chicago on September 8, 1876, Mr. Frost 
first became associated with the rubber 
industry with the old Diamond Tire & 
Rubber Co., with which he served for 
many years. Later, he entered into the 
jobbing of rubber products which in 
1920 lead to the formation of the Frost 
Rubber Works, a partnership. The busi- 
ness will be continued by two surviving 
sons, Francis S. Frost, Jr., and Elmer 
F. Frost. 


Eugene T. Trotter 


Eugene T. Trotter, founder and presi- 
dent of E. T. Trotter & Co., 602 Johnson 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers of 
insulating materials, died at his home in 
3rooklyn on September 3 at the age of 
77. Born in Bound Brook, N. J., Mr. 
Trotter had lived in Brooklyn for more 
than 50 years. He established the busi- 
ness bearing his name in 1896 and in- 
corporated it in 1906. He was also chair 
man of the boards of the Ettco Tool Co 
and the Pyro Products Corp. A daughter 
survives. 








Rules for the use of synthetic rubber 
camelback have been compiled by the 
U. S. Rubber Co. Copies can be secured 
by writing to J. G. Schaefer, Tire Divi- 
sion, U. S. Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., 
New York City 


The Safety Research Institute is urg- 
ing the managements of industrial and 
business establishments to give special 
attention to the care of first aid fire ap- 
pliances on the occasion of Fire Preven 
tion Week, October 3 to 9. General rules 
for prolonging the life of such appliances 
have been issued by the Institute. 


The 1943 Edition of “Accident Facts” 
has been issued by the National Safety 
Council, Inc., 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Copies may be secured at a 
cost of 50 cents per copy in lots of from 
1 to 10 copies. Orders for more than 10 
copies secure special rates. 

The “Deduct-O-Graph,” a device which 
automatically shows the proper payroll 
tax deduction for any employee when 
proper settings are made as to marital 
status, wage range and pay period, is of- 
fered without cost by the George S 
May Co., 2600 North Shore Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Requests must be addressed 
on business letterheads. 


New Synthetic Cohesive Cement 


A. P. C. Cohesive Cement, a product 
which is said to meet the demand for a 
cold cement which is not dependent on 
a rubber composition, and which ex- 
hibits many of the properties of rubber 
cement, has been developed and intro- 
duced by the Advance Packaging Corp., 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
The new cement is said to contain the 
best qualities of rubber ceinent, including 
good rub-off, powerful bond, and the 
ability to set and reset after prolonged 
delay. It is applied in the same manner 
as the rubber product and has minimum 
penetration. It is also water-resistant, 
and is completely free from tackiness 
when dry. 


Philblack Production Planned 


Construction of a plant for the manu- 
facture of Philblack, one of the newer 
type furnace blacks, has been announced 
by the Phillips Petroleum Co., of Bar- 
tlesville, Oklahoma. The new plant, 
which will produce approximately 22,- 
000,000 pounds of the new black per 
year, is being built as a private enter- 
prise by Phillips adjacent to the but- 
adiene plant operated by the company 
for the government in the Texas Pan- 
handle. Passenger car tires of GR-S and 
Philblack tested during the past year are 
reported to have run 37,000 miles at 60 
miles per hour before they were re- 
treaded and testing continued for an- 
other 25,000 miles. 


Form Thiokol Technical Club 


Patterned after the inner-company 
technical club organized some time ago 
by the Gates Rubber Co., the Thiokol 
Technical Club has been organized, the 
membership of which is composed of 
chemists of the Thiokol Corporation 
The new group is entirely autonomous 
It elects its own officers and sets its 
own agenda for all meetings which are 
devoted entirely to rubber and synthetic 
rubber research and development. Papers 
prepared by individual members are 
read at each monthly meeting. In the 
near future, the club plans to expand 
its activities by inviting speakers from 
other rubber companies and suppliers to 
address it 


Chicago to Hear Vila 


George R. Vila, of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn., will be the principal 
speaker at the next meeting of the Chi 
cago Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
scheduled to be held at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago on Friday, October 15 
Mr. Vila will talk on “Some Practical 
Aspects in the Processing and Com- 
pounding of GR-S.” A second speaker, 
who will deliver an address on a non 
technical subject, will also be heard 
The meeting will start at 6:30 P. M 
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NOW’S THE TIME TO DRIVE FOR WAR BOND SALES 





AS YOU NEVER DROVE BEFORE! 


Many a soldier owes his life to a com- 
mander who drove him to the utmost 
in battle—mever let him slacken for a 
single fatal instant! And after the war, 
many a worker will owe his economic 
safety to a leader who drove him 
continuously for higher Pay-Roll 
allotments for the purchase of War 
Bonds! 


Despite higher taxes and prices, the 
average worker still has more money 
than ever before—particularly on the 
basis of the family income. With others 
in the family earning, too, just let the 
worker ‘figure it out for himself’, and 
he usually will realize that now he can 


* * * * * * 


put more into War Bonds than he has 
been doing. 

That's why the Treasury Department 
has set new quotas for the current Pay- 
Roll Allotment Drive—gquotas running 
about 50% above former figures. These 
quotas are designed to reach the new 
money that’s coming into the family 
income. Coming from millions of new 
workers . . . from women who never 
worked before . . . ftom millions who 
never before earned anything like what 
they are getting today! 

The current War Bond effort is built 
around the family unit, and the Treas- 
ury Department now urges you to or- 


* * * + * * * * 


YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT—NOW DO YOUR BEST 


* * * * * ss 


* * * * * * * * 


ganize your War Bond thinking —and 
your War Bond sel//ing—on the basis of 
your employees’ family incomes. For 
details, get in touch with your local 
War Finance Committee which will sup- 
ply you with all necessary material for 
the proper presentation of the new plan 
to your workers through your labor- 
management committees. 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earn- 
ets, in 175,000 plants, are buying War 
Bonds at the rate of nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars a month. Great as this 
sum is, i is not enough! So tutn-to to- 
day! Get this new family income plan 
working! 


This Space Is a Contribution to America’s 
All-Ovt War Effort By 
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Shriver Diaphragm Pumps for Latex 


The pumping of latex has always been a difficult 
problem due to the tendency of the latex to coagulate 
on exposure to air or when subjected to an agitating 
motion of any kind. The production of synthetic rub- 
ber, which passes through a latex stage, brought this 
problem to the fore and dozens of pumps were tested 





before a few were found satisfactory and received 
semi-official approval. One of these is the Shriver 
Diaphragm Pump, a product of T. Shriver & Com- 
pany, Harrison, N. J. 

According to its manufacturer, there are several 
good reasons why Shriver Diaphragm Pumps are able 
to handle the tough job of pumping latex in the syn- 
thetic rubber plants, where they are now being used 
to pump the “sludge” from polymerizing vessels to 
blow down tanks to flash tanks and, in some cases, to 
blending vats. For one thing, the activating mecha- 
nism of the pump does not come into contact with the 
fluid being pumped. A rubber diaphragm at each end 
of the double acting reciprocating mechanism seals 
off the piston proper from the liquid ends. Thus there 
are no packings which can allow entrance of air into 
the liquid ends on the suction stroke. In this way one 
potent source of premature coagulation, the presence of 
air, can be eliminated. 

The entire liquid end of the pump is completely 
filled with latex at the end of the suction stroke. The 
pressure stroke is the result of the action of the 
piston against the rubber diaphragm. There is no 
occlusion of latex between the piston and the walls of 
the cylinder as the case with piston pumps. (Even 
where the clearance between the piston and cylinder 
is considerable in any type of piston pump there is 
induced turbulence which causes premature coagula- 
tion, though rubbing action is less.) The pressure 
stroke of the Shriver Diaphragm Pump expels the 
latex in a smooth volume evacuation without aeration 
or turbulence. There is no excessive rubbing action at 
either the intake or output ball valves which are amply 
proportioned for smooth non-agitated discharge. 

Moreover, the surfaces of all internal parts of the 
liquid ends of the Shriver Diaphragm Pump, as used 
in synthetic rubber manufacture, are rendered extra 
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VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — 


€ 


Time Tested Properties 


Known aging qualities 
Low cost factor 
Low specific gravity 
Aid to mechanical processing operations 
Ease of dispersion and processing 
Plasticizing action 
Aid to maintaining fixed hardness 


Non-thermoplastic nature 


Sa 


FOR COMPOUNDING WITH 


—NATURAL RUBBER 
—RECLAIMED RUBBER 
—SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


smooth by a special synthetic resin enamel coating 
which causes the least possible surface friction as the 
latex passes over them. This leads to a further reduc- 
tion in rubbing action as well as reducing the tendency 
for coagulated latex to deposit on the surfaces. 

Obviously some coagulation and deposition takes 
place and even these pumps have to be cleaned at inter- 
vals. However, cleaning is necessary far less fre- 
quently than of any other pumps and the design of 
these units makes cleaning speedy and easy. Removal 
of a few nuts permits the removal of the liquid ends 
from the pump, exposing all interior surfaces for 
quick easy cleaning. Ball valves have large easily 
removed covers for inspection and cleaning of balls 
and seats, while the manifold is equally accessible. 


Automatic Photo-Electric Cut-Off 


An automatic photo-electric cut-off which offers in- 
teresting possibilities in connection with automatic 
weighing, including batch weighing, is currently being 
marketed by the United Cinephone Corp., Torrington, 
Conn. The components of the cut-off include a scanner, 
or small housing containing a light source, a photo 
cell and an amplifier tube, and a control, a second 
housing containing an amplifier and relay. 

The cut-off device operates from light reflected from 
the indicating pointer, and therefore successful appli- 
cation requires a non-reflective scale face and a pointer 
with a reflecting surface. An indicating pointer of any 
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light color or of polished metal provides satisfactory 
operation. The scanner should be so mounted that its 
position is adjustable for operation throughout the 
indicating range of the instrument on which it is used, 
a suggested method being shown in the accompanying 
sketch. 

In operation, the scanner position is adjusted to 
the point on the scale at which actuation of the control 
is desired, after which the weighing operation 1s initt- 
ated. The light source within the scanner projects a 
beam of light through an aperture to the scale face 
and when the indicating pointer intersects the light 
beam, an increase is caused in the quantity of light 
reaching the photo cell. By means of the light sensitive 
properties of the photo cell, this fluctuation is converted 
to an electrical impulse which receives a first stage of 
amplification from the amplifier tube in the scanner. 
Through the control amplifier, this impulse causes 
operation of the relay which in turn actuates the control 
mechanism. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 





Micro-Poise Tire Balancing Machine 


The Micro-Poise Precision Tire Balancing Machine, 
now installed on the production line of several tire fac- 
tories, is said to be the simplest and most accurate 
horizontal type machine of its kind. It is a product of 
the Commerce Pattern Foundry & Machine Co., 2211 
Grand River Ave., Detroit, Michigan. An automatic 
direct reading level is so placed that it is directly in 
front of the operator, in the center of the unit, so that 





it is not necessary to look over the tire to read the 
degrees and determine the amount of unbalance, 1f 
any. The reading level furnishes the exact amount of 
unbalance in ounce inches, from 0 to 250, and also de- 
termines the location of either light or heavy spots of 
the tire. 

Graduations on the adapter. located in the center of 
the unit, correspond to the markings on the automatic 
level, thus facilitating the finding of the exact spot of 
unbalance. The adapter expands and contracts by 
means of a turn-handle, so that an even pressure may 
be exerted on the bead to avoid diameter variations. 
When this adapter is in the loading or unloading posi- 
tion, there is a clearance of %ths to % inch between 
the adapter and the bead of the tire and, therefore, the 
operator can easily remove the tire from the machine 
with one hand, thus eliminating the need for a tire 
ejector. The adapter is used for the first balance (cas- 
ings only) and the complete or second balance (casings 
with tubes inserted). An aperture for the valve stem 
of the tube is provided on the unit. 

The automatic direct reading level of this tire balanc- 
ing machine does not oscillate, since it is controlled by 
a special device on the inside of the base of the ma- 
chine, and the level comes to a complete stop in less 
than two seconds. The size of the bubble is controlled 


by a thermostat and changes in temperature in no | 


way affect the size of the bubble. Under actual work- 
ing conditions, the Micro-Poise balancing machine 
handles an average of 300 tires per hour in an 8 hour 
day. Actual production rate, however, is said to be | 
closer to 400 tires per hour. The machine can be used | 
for different tire sizes by simply changing the adapter, | 
accomplished by the handling of two pins only. Change- | 
over from one tire size to another can be accomplished | 
in about five minutes. 
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UAC TRIMMING 
MACHINE 













MODEL C 


This machine may be fitted 
to trim successfully vari- 
ous types of circular 
moulded goods ... One 
set of fittings is furnished 
with each machine. Addi- 
fittings may be 
purchased separately. 


tional 


A new and improved machine for trimming 
the overflow on all types of moulded rubber 
heels, soles, taps, and miscellaneous moulded 
rubber goods of similar construction. 


Oil is fhe standard means of lubrication. A 
water tank is shipped, only when specifically 


ordered, at an extra charge. 


When ordering a machine 
for trimming other than 
regular half heels, soles, 
or taps, samples should 
accompany the order to 

determine fittings. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


140 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Auburn, Maine..38 Minot Ave. 


Chicago, 111...500 So. Franklin 
Cincinnati, 0...407 East Eighth 
Harrisburg, Pa...20 So. Fourth 
Haverhill, Mass...... 145 Essex 
Johnson City, N. Y. 
19 Jennison Ave. 
n, Mass....... 525 Union 
Milwaukee, Wis...922 N. Fourth 


Nashville, Tenn., 901 Church St. 
New York, N. Y., (10 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 221 No. (3th 
Rochester, N. Y. 
60 Commercial St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
2200 Washington Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal., 859 Mission 
Worcester, Mass....71 Mechanic 
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PROVED completely satisfactory by one 


of the largest manufacturers of Barrage Bal- 






loons, Union Bay State’s Neoprene Base 






Cements will solve your cementing and seam- 






sealing problems. Developed as a result of 





many years of pre-war and war product ex- 






perience with Neoprene Compounds, this is, 





as far as we know, the only line of ‘‘non-toxic’”’ 





Neoprene Cements which combines a pleasant 





odor with fast drying speed. Phone, wire or 










rite for samples and further information. 






UNION _, 
BAY STATE 
Lempany 


50 HARVARD ST., CAMBRIDGE 42, MASS. 








RANDALL & STICKNEY 


| Hand Grip 
Rubber Gauge 
No. 3-B 






Ps chadeus ~ Length ......9%4" ae %” 
Depth of Dial 50 Divisions Weight .... 4 tbs. 
Threat 64" Each Div. 1/1000° Frame . Aluminum 


Designed for gauging stock as 
it is coming from the calender. 


FRANK E. RANDALL, Waltham, Mass. 
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Asbury Fluid Impact Mill 


Designed to act upon fluids by utilizing a specially 
developed rotor to produce impact by means of cen- 
trifugal force, the Asbury Fluid Impact Mill has been 
introduced by the Asbury Impact Mill Co., Abington, 
Penna. The rotor of the new mill divides the liquid 
materials into the form of a fine mist, the particles of 
which are driven by centrifugal action at tremendous 





* 
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velocity against an impact ring, designed to direct the 
fluid film so formed into the periphery of the rotor 
and then discharged. 

Because of the lack of frictional contact, no adjust- 
ments are necessary, but pulley speed changes can be 
made if desired. The clearance throughout the mill 
is in excess of twenty-thousandths of an inch. Because 
of the large amount of the coolant area, the dimensional 
changes due to high or low temperatures have no effect 
on the operation of the mill. In consequence, it can 
be operated at any temperature at which fluid treat- 
ment may be desired, ranging from that of liquid air 
to that of boiling mineral oil without any adjustment 
or fear of damage to the equipment. 

The applications of this new piece of equipment are 
manifold. Emulsions of mineral and vegetable oils, 
latex and waxes, as well as those of animal and marine 
origin, have been improved. Multiple admission ports 
admit of feeding several materials simultaneously, thus 
permitting the production of a finished emulsion in one 
continuous process. The multiple port feature also 
lends itself to the continuous production of uniform 
and finely divided pigments, organic and inorganic. 
The dispersions of pigments, clays and fillers can be 
carried out successfully in the mill. 


\ new industrial humidifier, only 10 inches long 
and 3 inches in diameter, capable of dispensing 42 
pounds of water per hour or 120 gallons in 24 hours, 
is currently being distributed by Techtmann Industries, 
Inc., 828 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
It is known as the Skilbeck E-120 Industrial Humidi- 
fier, and is installable in single units or in clusters of 
2 to 10 or more. 
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SPECIALISTS 


in the manufacture of machinery for 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
ALSO GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
* 
We are listing some of the LABOR SAVING 


machines that we manufacture as _ follows: 


TIRE BUILDING DRUMS AND MOLDS 
FOR ALL SIZES AND TYPES OF TIRES 
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BAND BUILDERS MECHANICAL PRESSES TIRE PRESSES 
. h : 45” “i 55” es 65” 
‘aaa 200 - 400 - 750 ton sizes singles and duals 





The Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron 
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Concernng the RUBBER RED BOOK 


To those who have written in or tele- 
phoned asking when the RUBBER RED 
BOOK would be published, and to all 
others who are awaiting their copies of 
the 1943 edition — we assure you that 
every effort is being made to get the 
Directory into the mails next month. 









Shortage of manpower both in our 
offices and at our printer has delayed 






us at every stage of production. Some 
suppliers and rubber manufacturers also 
have been slower than usual in returning 
their questionnaires. 







However, our whole staff is foregoing 
all vacations and working right through 
the summer to get the book out as soon 
as possible. We appreciate the interest 
shown in the RUBBER RED BOOK 
and ask all our friends to bear with us a 
while longer. 









The Publishers 
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WANTED! 


For Post-War Markets 


: New ideas or patents relating to equipment, 
apparatus, or instruments applicable to re- 
{ search and control laboratory work, embrac- 
ing— 
RUBBER TECHNOLOG}) 
PETROLEUM TESTING 
GAS TESTING 
PLASTICS, CERAMICS, CEMENT 
MATERIALS TESTING 
SOILS 
i WATER AND SEWAGE TESTING 


METALLURGY 


also 
ELECTRONIC AND OPTICAL DEVICES, ETC. 


Our client is an old, reputable manufacturer 
with a record of successful management and 
excellent financial standing—recognized de- 
sign and engineering skill—skilled workmen 
— modern well-equipped shops — research 
and development laboratories—a technically 
trained staff—and complete sales representa- 
tion throughout the world. All replies will 
be kept confidential. Address by mail only: 
—Earl C. Carlson & Associates, Dept, 38, 
1 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


L.—-—--———-! 
CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 
305 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 


RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


* All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Small Factories. 


* Complete Plant Design and Layout: also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


® Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


* Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


® Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Operca- 
tion in all countries. 


Cable Address Telephone 
“Centimac” New York WoOrth 2-1658 
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BOOKS 





Industrial Safety. Edited by Roland P. Blake. Published 
by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
6x9in. 435 pp. $5.00. 


Co-authored by eight leading executives in the field of in- 
dustrial safety, and containing a foreword by Henry T. 
Heald, president of the Illinois Institute of Technology, this 
book represents an excellent analysis of the principles which 
must be practiced by every industrial organization to avoid 
costly accidents, particularly in a wartime period. It 
should prove not only valuable as a textbook for safety 
engineering classes, but also as a reference works for those 
now charged with the operation of safety programs. 

There are thirty-one chapters in all, in addition to a 
specially compiled list of safety references and a carefully 
cross-referenced subject index. The co-authors include T. 
O. Armstrong, Roland P. Blake, J. J. Bloomfield, C. B. 
Boulet, M A. Ginbel, S. W. Homan, W. Dean Keefer, and 
R. T. Page. Many of these names will be familiar to safety 
engineers. The text matter is considerably lightened by the 
inclusion of a number of cartoons. These cartoons were 
prepared especially for the safety engineering program of 
Purdue University and their use as work sheets for regular 
engineering campus courses and for Engineering, Science 
and Management War Training courses has been extremely 
successful 


BOOKLETS, CATALOG, Etc. 





Characteristics of Wild Rubbers. (Publication No. 34.) 
By G. R. Tristram, G. Gee, L. R. G. Treloar and G. A. 
Jeffrey. British Rubber Producers’ Research Association, 
19 Fenchurch St., London, E. C. 3, England. 5% x 8% 
in. 4 pp. 


The characteristics of a group of five wild African rubbers 
(Funtumia, Clitandra, Landolphia, Ficus, Platyphylla and 
Niger Paste), based on a brief examination, as compared 
with corresponding observations for Hevea rubber, balata 
and a specimen of Malayan Ficus elastica are discussed in 
this publication, a reprint of the original material which 
first appeared in J.R.J. Transactions. Characteristics cov- 
ered included composition, molecular weight, physical prop- 
erties, and x-ray examination. The conclusion is reached 
that the rubbers examined are without exception polyiso- 
prene rubbers, identical in their chemical constitution, and, 
when purified, similar in physical characteristics to ordinary 
Hevea rubber 

°. 


Why Is Rubber Elastic? (Publication No. 35.) By L. R. G. 
Treloar. British Rubber Producers’ Research Associa- 
tion, 19 Fenchurch St., London, E. C. 3, England. 5% 
x 8% in. 10 pp. 


An attempt to supply the answer to the question of why 
is rubber elastic, based on a simplification of the kinetic 
theory of elasticity, is furnished by this publication, re- 
printed from a recent issue of /.R.J. Transactions. The 
earlier theories of elasticity are reviewed and the kinetic 
theory of elasticity outlined. The author states: “There 
can be no doubt that the kinetic theory, though requiring 
modification and amendment in its application to real ma- 
terials, does provide a better understanding of the phe- 
nomenon of rubber-like elasticity than any other theory 
yet advanced, because the assumptions on which it is based 
are in accordance with the known chemical properties of 
molecules.” 
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Resins and Lacquer Emulsions 


—Developed to meet the need for Substitutes, 


Extenders and Modifiers for LATEX and RECLAIM 


LPRENES—Solid Modifiers and Substitutes 


—for CRUDE, RECLAIMED and SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


RESIN AND LACQUER EMULSIONS—These emulsions are 
being used today as Latex Modifiers and Complete Latex 
Replacements to extend, thicken, stabilize, increase penetration, 
improve resistance to acids, oils and solvents; in Coatings to 
produce adherent pigmented or clear coatings on paper, fabric, 
and rubber and as intermediate coats for lacquer on rubberized 
cloth; in Rubberizing textiles; in Latex Treated Papers to in- 
crease strength and improve ageing; in Adhesives, for paper, 
for leather to cloth, and cloth to cloth. 


VULPRENE SOLUTIONS AND DISPERSIONS. These 
forms of Vulprene are being used for adhesive tapes, marking 
paper, water-resistant coatings, etc. Vulprene Latex is used as a 
latex extender particularly as shoe adhesives, for impregnation 
of paper, can sealing compounds and coating materials. Modi- 


fiers for neoprene and Buna S. 


ALKYD 18- -an alkyd type resin emulsion which is non-yellow- 
ing and non-oxidizing. Film is water-white and non-tacky. Pre- 
ferred where slight oxidizing action may be considered harmful 
to rubber. Extender for latex and reclaim in coating, combin- 
ing and impregnating process. 


EMULSION 58-8—a series of emulsified elastomers containing 
up to 65% solids. Recommended for use as full latex replace- 
ments in impregnation and combining. 


PIGMENT BASES—concentrated aqueous dispersions of pig- 
ments in resin bases, available in all shades and _ viscosities, 
suitable for spreading, spraying, etc. 


Also Acrylic, Vinyl, Maleic, Phenolic, Hydrocarbon, Ethyl 
Cellulose, Cellulose Acetate and Nitrate emulsions and solutions 
for various applications. 


AMERICAN RESINOUS CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Rubber Substitutes © 


Rubber Synthetics @ 


Resin, Lacquer Emulsions 


MAIN OFFICE and LABORATORIES 


PEABODY, MASS. 


Factory Branches: Newark, N. J. and Chicago, IIl. 
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Transfers 


Reproduce trade-marks or lettering on your prod- 
uct for attractive, safe, economical identification. 
The research and experience of over 40 years 
in supplying identification for textiles, rubberized 
fabrics, artificial leather and other products is 
at your disposal. 


Send a sample of your product and we will show 
you how Kaumagraph Dry Transfers can mark it. 









































EQUIPMENT 
for the 


HANDLING 







EQUIPMENT 
for the 


PROCESSING 
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BULKY + CASED + HEAVY “CHEMICAL FOOD « PLASTIC 
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Cranes, Elevators, Crushers,Pulverizers, 
alte & Trailer ¥ * Grinders, Reducers, 
Conveyors, Live 

Skids, Drum Hoists, Cutters, Blenders, 
Teol Wagons, Ca Mixers, Sifters, Attr. 













Winches and Hammer Mills. 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY 


30 CHURCH ST NEW YORK 7 N 
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The Improvement in Thermal Shortening and Fatigue 
(Cut Growth) of GR-S Treads. Columbian Carbon Co., 
41 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y.5% x 8 in. 36 pp. 


Admittedly, the basic defects of GR-S have been defined 
but not defeated. Practically all rubber laboratories are 
now working on refinements where the compounding of 


GR-S is concerned. 
problems was recently employed in the 
Carbon research laboratories, attempt being made to 
press the effect” its limit. Carbon addi- 
tions, properly balanced with active or solvent type soften- 
ers, were pushed to about double the prevailing ratios. The 
compounds employed and the results ascertained are de- 
scribed and discussed in this bulletin 

The high carbon-high softener approach produced several 
striking effects, chief among them being the following: 
tensile strength, modulus and breaking elongation were 
maintained despite drastic dilution of the polymer content; 
thermal shortening and fatigue were improved two to three- 
fold; hysteresis effects did not suffer as might be expected. 
While a compound of the automobile tread type was used 
as the basis for the work, the same compounding principle 
equally to compounds used for mechanical 
goods, footwear and insulated wire. 

“Summary cards,” which bring out the salient 
the study, are furnished with the bulletin. These cards pre- 
sent at a glance the type of formulation employed and the 
effects produced. It is suggested that the cards be turned 


\ drastic approach to some of the ex- 
isting Columbian 
an 


carbon close to 


should apply 


points of 


over to assistants working on the compounding of GR-S 
. 
Monsanto Chemicals for the Rubber Industry. Rubber 
Service Dept., Monsanto Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio. 9 
x 11% 2 pp 


his is a revised tabulation of accelerators, antioxidants, 
colors and other compounding ingredients supplied by Mon- 
the rubber industry. Specifications and use data 
are furnished for each chemical, with typical applications, 
based on 100 parts of rubber or synthetic rubber, indicated 
rhe list of applications is by no means com- 
plete, but is intended only as a guide for the prospective 
user. Quantities shown in these typical applications may 
be considered to be average practice and variations will have 
suit Some information on 


odorants 18 


Santo to 


im most cases 


specific cases 


also included 


to be made to 
Monsanto de 


e 

GR-S in Wire and Cable Compounds. R. T. Vanderbilt 

Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 8% x 11% in. 

12 pp 

Several grades of insulation and jacket compounds of 
GR-S for use on wire and cable are shown in this labora- 
tory report For the most part, the compounds shown are 
laboratory developed compounds, though many of them 
have been run successfully in the factory and all have been 
extruded in the laboratory. Code grade insulation, per- 
formance grade insulation, heat resisting insulation and oil 


base insulation compounds are covered. Observations on ac- 
celeration, antioxidants, fillers, plasticizers, and factory pro- 
made 


cedure are 


Automatic Proportioning Equipment for the Process In- 
dustries. (Bulletin No. 1700). % Proportioneers, Inc., 


9 Coddling St., Providence, R. I. 8% x 11 8 pp 


In addition to illustrating and describing the complete 
line of constant rate and flow responsive proportioning 
equipment featured by the company, this bulletin contains 


many flow diagrams showing the latest applications engi- 


neered by the company in the process industries. Among 


operations described and diagrammed are treating water, 
blending ingredients in the production of synthetic rubber 
and plastics, diluting caustic or other concentrate for the 


reclaiming of rubber, and sampling of end products for 


check 


continuous 
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fut Tolerances Don't! | | RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 
A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired, 




















PRECISION In a mechanized war, accuracy in 

rubber parts is just as important as 
PRECISION in those of metal. Accuracy demands 
PRECISION precision molds, and efficient pro- 
ducers demand ELECTRIX precision 


molds. For, it stands to reason that 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
¢ Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 
* Equipped with water tank which 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 
to the cut. 








if the molds are accurate, the molded 
parts from them are accurate, too. 


e Has repulsion- 
induction mo- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

e Automatic 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy to 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, ete. Cuts squarely 
no rejects. 


Our plant works to accuracy of .00005 
in making metal gages, so precision 
is our business. Naturally, the same 
degree of skill is used in everything 
we make, and that, plus our long ex- 
perience as engineers to the rubber 
industry, makes us a logical source 
for molds. 


Your inquiry is invited. 


ELECTRIX 


Cornoration 


Peace-time engineers of soft-rubber connectors 
for electrically-operated equipment 





Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 

Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 
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Ez 150 MIDDLE ST., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





































These three types of calcined 
magnesia meet requirements of 
quality and cost: 





> LIGHT-—The highest type. For the most exacting 
compounds. Fine particle size. Low moisture and 
carbonate content. 


* MEDIUM-—For less exacting requirements and where 
costs must be kept down. Fine particle size and low 
moisture content. 





® HEAVY—Meets low cost need where high type com- 
pounding is not essential. 





ESTABLISHED 1890 Samples, prices and additional information on request 


WHITTAKER, CLARK « DANIELS, Inc. . 


260 West Broadway, New York City ~- Plant, South Kearney, N. J. os 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Chicago: Philadel phia: Toronto: Cleveland: 
Harry Holland & Sons Peltz & Company Richardson Agencies, Ltd. Palmer Schuster Company 


9) 3343 
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40% LATEX 
60% LATEX 


REVERTEX 


73-75% CONCENTRATED 


RECLAIMED 
RUBBER DISPERSIONS 


Compounds tailored to your 
special requirements 





Technical Service is at your Disposal without 
charge or obligation 


REVERTEX CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


37-08 Northern Bivd., Long Island City, N. Y. 




















Consider these Imporiant 


ORVUS ADVANTAGES 


As a MOLD LUBRICANT 


—Orvus permits articles to leave molds readily; 
molds clean easily. 








—Orvus is effective in hardest water. 


—Orvus forms no insoluble materials which 
might be deposited as a film on mold or rubber. 


For WASHING and FINISHING 


—Orvus cleans thoroughly such articles as inner 
tubes, automotive parts and other molded and 
extruded rubber goods. Leaves articles with 
a pleasing finish. 


Write for further details about Orvus. 








PROCTER & GAMBLE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


kK 






PY XS *ORVUS is a sulfated alcohol type cleanser—not a soap. 

















































REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Chemical Industry Survey: 1943. Issued by Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine St.. New York, N. Y 
814 x ll in. 56 pp. 

The real birth of chemistry in the United States as an in 
dustry took place in the last World War when America 
was forced to produce manufactured dyes, medicinals and 
other chemicals, heretofore imported from Germany. The 
amazing growth of this industry in the past 25 years—the 
first quarter century of its real industrial existence—is out- 
lined in this new survey. New opportunities being grasped 
by the industry as the result of the new challenge repre- 
sented by the latest global conflict are also discussed. The 
basic industrial and financial position of several leading 
chemical companies, including Air Reduction, Allied Chem 
ical, American Cyanamid, Atlas Powder, Columbian Carbon 
and DuPont, is also discussed. 


Selenac in GR-S-Reclaim Compounds for Mechanical 
Goods. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 8%x11% in. 8 pp. 


As indicated by its title, this laboratory report covers 
the use of Selenac in GR-S-Reclaim compounds for me- 
chanical rubber goods. Various ratios of GR-S and Re 
claim are shown so as to give general information for ap 
plication. According to the report, the Selenac sulfurless 
combinations have the same outstanding properties in stocks 
containing mixtures of GR-S and Reclaim than they have in 
straight GR-S stocks, the superior qualities of the com 
pounds being shown by increased tensile and greater reten 
tion of elongation after heat aging as compared to similar 
sulfur compounds 

. 


Effect of Holes and Ruts in Highway Pavements on Tire 
Life. Published by Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction, New Center Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 8% 
x ll in. 8 pp 
Compiled by the SAE War Engineering Board for the 

Automotive Council for War Production at the suggestion 

of Rubber Director Jeffers, this report describes and il- 

lustrates the effects of holes and ruts in highway pave 

ments on tire life. The results furnished are based on 
special surveys and studies made by various associations 
and organizations over a period of years, including the 
tests conducted by the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
in conjunction with the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
in 1930-31. 
+ 


Piccoumaron Resins. Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical 
Corp., Clairton, Penna. 8x1lin. 6 pp. 


Some of the almost endless uses for the para-coumarone 
indene resins sold by the company under the name of Pic 
coumaron are briefly described in this folder. Specific uses 
for many of these resins are suggested. In rubber, for in- 
stance, it is pointed out that the softer grades are used to 
give tack to rubber, especially for pile operations, while the 
very soft grades are used as both softeners and plasticizers, 
allowing easy incorporation of pigments and fillers. Fields 
covered by the folder include, in addition to rubber, paints, 
varnishes, inks, adhesives, floor tile, textiles, and concrete 
curing cements. 

7 


How Electronic Tubes Work. (GEA-4116). General Elec 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 8x 10% in. 24 pp 


Illustrated with 117 sketches and photographs, this book- 
let is actually a primer whose main emphasis is on how the 
electronic tube operates. Designed primarily for industrial 
engineers, the eight basic types of industrial electronic 
tubes and their uses are described. Non-technical language 
is employed 
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CRYSTEX insoluble SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9914% Pure 
Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 
? 





Carbon Tetrachloride, Carbon Bisulphide 


Caustic Soda, Sulphur Chloride Stauffer 


aon 
STRUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
144 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 4124 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON 8, OHIO 

624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAL. NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 

HOUSTON 2, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 
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‘NORMAL - 
CONCENTRATED - PROCESSED 


Rubber Reserve permits promptly executed. 


All types of latex compounded to meet cus- 
tomer’s individual requirements. 


Aqueous dispersions of reclaimed rubber. - 
Latex extenders. 
Substitutes for latex and for latex adhesives. 


Write us for further information, 


problem. 


stating your specific 





— 


‘ip 7M ae ae 
vex 78 GOODYEAR AVE. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. . CHICAGO, ILL. . AKRON, OHIO a 
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Crude Rubber 


NO. that the productive capacit ot syn 
thetic rubber plants is rapid reaching 


the planned figures, there is littl loubt that 
increased attention will be paid to the pro 
curement of crude rubber in the near future 
Although efforts in this direction ave not 
been relaxed in any way, tive ave been 
overshadowed by the publicit en to the 
svnthetic program. Now, however, increased 
efforts will be expended in | lirection 
since it is quite evident tha msiderabl 
crude i required for some time to me tor 
the manutacture of large-size eavy-duty 
truck, bus and military tire till call 
for 10 to 30% of crude in then mposition 

One result of the forth ncreased 
effort tor the procurement ule rubber 
is expected to be expansion of the guayul 
program. Although this progra with Con 
rressional approval, got off | i fine start 
t was subsequently curtailed because the 
irrigated land in California is more ut 
gently required tor food croy Since this 
urgency still exists, 


uaAVtulic expansion Is 


probably slated for Texas ar \ na, wit! 
a bie slice going to Mexi Several tire 
leaders are urging wick spread ultivation o 
ruavule t the full extent tive acreact 
provided by the Guayule Bi 

Che need for larger import le is 
also expected to result im greater procure 
ment efforts in Latin America, where prob 
lems of manpower, transportation and dis 
ease are still major stumbling blocks. Despit 
the extreme dithculties nowevel if s he 
lieved that Latin America will easily supply 
the estimated 40,000 tons in 1943. Whether 
or not that figure can be doubled in 1944, 
as anticipated in some quarters, r largely 


on how quickly some of the aforementioned 


problems can be conquered. Renewed effort 


these problems an be expected 


below are t et | the 


to overcome 
Price s shown 


Rubber Reserve Compan 








Plantations- 
‘ N -( 

Ribbed Smoked Sheet 1X { 
Thick Pale Latex Crepe \ 4 
Thin Vale Latex Crepe 1X , 4 
Thick Brown Crepe, 1X 4 IRIs 
Thin Brown Crepe, 1X 1 8% 
Thick Remilled Blanket g ih Ik 
Rolled Brown or Flat Ba 18 5 
Smoked Blankets, $1 1% 8 Se 
( laro trand IX RSS in 
Sole Crene Trimming 9 
Sole Crepe $ 

W ild— 
Uncut Fine ( 
Cut Fine Crude 9% 
Cut Fines, Washed & Dr $ 
Upriver { rse ¢ ruce 6% 
Upriver Coarse Wash \ 

Dried ) 17% 
Caucho Ball, Crude 1% 
Caucho Ball, Washed & Dr 

Guayule 
Carload ! 7 31 
Less than Carload Lot R 31% 
Balata— 
Surinam Sheet , 4 4214 

anaos Dlock R44 384 
Colombian Block IS 4 iS 
Peruvian Prime 334 8h 
Chicken Wire | 23% 

Latex — 
Normal, Tank Car I 43 
Creamed, Tank Car Lots M4 44% 
Centrifuged, Tank Car Lot 4 4S% 
Heat-Concentrated, Cat 
Drums 29 47 
C, for Civilian Use; N-C, for Non-Civilian Use 
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Scrap Rubber 


No noticeable change occurred 
scrap rubber market during the past month 
The Rubber Reserve Co. continues to don 
inate the market with bids of $15.00 for cars 
passenger car tires and $10.00 
for mixed auto tires. Mixed inner tubes 
bring $120.00. Stocks are quite substantial 
and should continue that way for some time 

The scrap rubber price index re 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
part of its weekly index of 
scrap prices covering all types of waste ma 
terials, showed a drop of 18.4% during June, 
which is said to be no surprise in view of 
the revisions in scrap tire prices which went 
into effect about that time. In the opinion 
of the National Waste Material Dealers 
\ssociation, automobile wreckers are great 
ly in need of some help in the sale of tires 


inthe 


ot pmeumat 


to corre 
' 

cent 

Statistics, as 





held by them. Prices shown below are ceil 
ings on typical grades of scrap rubber 
Price Consumers, D ered Ak 
M ixe passenger tires t $ 
teadless truck tires tor 
Mixed truck tires. ton 
Beadless issenwer tire ton 
Ne l i enver peeling tor 
No truck peelings tor 
N passenger tubes b 7 
Red passenge tubes 7 
Black assenwe t 
Mixed assenger tube 
Ni truck tubes l 7 
Red truck t lb 
Rlack truck t € Ib 
huifings tor ‘ 
Bicycle tires tor 15.04 
Air bags and wate 4 ton l 
Boot ‘ hoe tor ; 
Tire Fabrics 
The situation in the tire fabric field re 


mains unchanged, with practically no de 
mand for such fabrics. Consequently, prices 
are nominal and in many quarters are not 
even being quoted. The prices shown below 
are those which were in force on or about 
January 15, 1942 


Prices Net at the Mill 


Pe er cardes 23 lt 4 a 4 
Peeler ed 23/4 | 4 a { 
Peeler ircde l ) t + (@ 4 
Pee "7 1 4 | 41 a 4 
Pee rded, 13/3 t $ 2 : 


( ed American 1 Ib $ a 44 
( \r can I 94@ 48 
Sheetings 

48x40 6 in 5.50 Ib @ 7.818 

40x40 36 it 6.15 Ib. - @ 6.991 

4 36 36 ir 5 lb @ 6.615 

{8x48 4 i 2 lb @ 16.201 
8x48 40 if 2.85 } @ 14,21 
x¢ 4 3.60 @11.944 

48x44 40 1 5 it @ 11.06¢ 


Note: Prices shown above are ceiling prices set 
y order of the O.P.A. Quotations are based on 
am average price of 15-16-inch middling cotton of 
20.37¢ at the ten designated southern markets 










Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 





Cotton 


Despite trade disturbances which normally 
have an immediate and serious reaction on 
cotton prices, the price for middling uplands 
on the Cotton Exchange has swung in the 
narrow range of 51 points since our last 
report. High for the month was 21.28 on 
August 30, and low 20.77 on August 21. The 
average price of middling uplands for the 
month of August was 21.09, based on 26 
trading days. The price dropped slowly but 
steadily in mid-August, starting with 21.11 
on August 12 and falling to 20.77, low for 
the period, on August 27, with hedging and 
liquidation responsible for the trend. The 
market firmed up around August 23 and 
began an upward trend culminating in high 
for the period on August 30. The bullish 
the market was aided by continued 
reports of crop deterioration from nearly 
all sections of the country. Invasion of 
Italy and its subsequent capitulation caused 
the price to drop sharply, reaching 20.98 on 
September 13. A large scale buying move 
ment by mills, however, brought it back to 
21.08 today (September 14). Considerable 
gains were recorded in futures as a result 


ness of 


otf the same movement Quotations tor 
middling uplands on the Exchange tollow 
Aug I Septem! 14 
Close Higl I Close 
Oct ¢ 20 S 20.34 
Decer er 19 1 1 
Marcl 19.7 19.8 7 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Demand for reclaimed rubber 
at the high level set in recent months 
reclaimers see no change in this 
for some time to come, despite the greater 
availability of synthetic rubber. The recent 
OPA amendment to the tire rationing regu 
lations which now permits the use of Grade 
C camelback in the recapping of truck and 
passenger car tires is expected to lighten 
the demand for reclaim from the camelback 
held somewhat, but demands from other 
branches of the industry wili quickly absorb 
the differential. (Gsrade KF camelback, pre 
viously required for such recapping, is all 
reclaim, while Grade C contains a portion 
of GR-S. Manpower continues to be a 
problem of reclaimers, but most 


continues 
and 
situation 


factories 


are holding up at near-capacity. Prices 
shown below are ceilings on typical grades 
of reclaim 
Shoe 

Unwashed t 7 
Tube 

Rlack Tube ‘ ‘ I 114% @ 11d 

Red Tube .. i 2% 
Tires 

Black (acid process i 7m 

Black, selected tires ) t 6% 

Truck, Heavy Gravity I 3 i 8% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends $ ? 

White . I 3% 

Ducks 

Enameling (single filling) b 1 14 
Belting and Hose .. It . , 
Single filling, A grads It t 19% 
Double filling, A grade l i 20% 
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CHEMICALS By 


NLYLY, 


CURING AGENT FOR 


POLYVINYL BUTYRAL. 


PLASTICIZERS FOR 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 


i: 


For complete information, 
send for our new catalogue, 
“Chemicals by Glyco.” 


Glyco Products Co., Inc. 
26 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, New York 











pie 


SHARP EDGE CUTTING DIES 


Alse TOOLS, DIES, JIGS, FIXTURES 
Machine Parts and Special Machinery 





—38 Years in St. Louis— 


Now Engaged In— 
PRIME and SUBCONTRACT WORK 


Defense and Civilian 


* 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts., St. Louis 4, Mo. 








_ CONTINENTAL MEXICAN RUBBER C0., Ine. 


745 Fifth Ave., New York City 





Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 





Formerly Distributed By 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
An Affiliated Company 





New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





” . 5" . 6” . 8” . 10” ~ 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 














ERNEST JACOBY & CO. 


Crude Rubber Liquid Latex 
Crown Rubber Clay Carbon Black 
Rubber Chemicals Rubber Colors 


Stocks of above carried at all times 


BOSTON - 79 Milk St.- MASS. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 

















SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 





ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 










NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 
R.K.O. BUILDING, RADIO CITY, NEW YORK. N.Y 
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ACCELERATORS 


Organi 


Aldehyde ammonia, crystals 


Butyl Zimate 

Captax 

Crylene , 

Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine 

Diphenylguanidine 

El-Sixty .. 

Ethyl Zimate 

, Ethylidine aniline 

‘Formaldehyde aniline 

Guanta! 

Hepteen 

Hexamethylenetetramine 

Lead Oleate, No. 999 
Witco 

Ledate 

Methy! Tuads 

Methy! Zimate 

Monex 

Pentex 

Phenex 

Pip Pit 

R& R 5S DD 

R.2 


R-2 Crystals 
Rotax 

Satex 

Santocure 

Selena 

SPDX , 
Super-Sulfur No 


Thioc arbanilid, d ms 
Thiurad 
Trimene 
base . 
lriphenylguanidine 
Uheo 
Ureka 
Blend B 
Blend ¢ 
Vulcanex 
Vulcanol 


Inorganic 


Litharge, domest 
Magnesia ilcined 
COLORS 

Blacks “et Ne@x ( 
Blues * 

Pr 

Ult: imar 
Browns ' 

Mapi 

Umber DPurke 
Greens » 

Chrome 

Cuignet (reer 
Reds 

Antimony 

rimson 
lfur, free 

In biar 

Domestic (Ma 1) 

Mapico 

Red oxide, pu 

Rub-Er-Red 
Whites » 

Cryptone N 19 


Cryptone CB Ni 
Crvyptone ZS.800 
Lithopone 
All alitl 
Astrolit! 
Azolith 
Ray cal 
Rayox 
Titanox A 
Titanox B 
Titanox ( : 
Zine Oxide—American Proce 
American Az 
ZZZ (lead free) 
Anaconda, lead free 
Horsehead Lead Free Brand 
. 


Special 5 
XX Red—4 
XX Red 72 
XX Red—103 


Kadox, black label 1 
Red label—1i7 

St. Joe, black label 
green label 
red label , 

Uv. S. P.—?7. bbis 

®* Price Ceilings 

® Price Suggestions or 
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Agreements 


CHEMICAL MARKET 


| Alkalies 
Caustic Soda, 76%... 
Soda Ash,  . 


, WS ckecncccece 
| SS Se 
ME tetinand sedes oe ] 
Petrolatum, amber ” 

Pigmentaroil ,tank cars 


Zinc Oxide—French Proc 


Florence White Seal 
Green seal—8 
Red seal—9 
Yellows ° 
Cadmolith 
Chrome 


Mapic 


Aerfloted Arrow .. 
Atlantic . : e 
Certified .. , 
Certified Spheron 
Channel “S”’ 
Continental 

Dispers 

Dixiedensed 
Dixiedensed 

Excello 


Furnex 
Furnex Beads 
Gastex 
Kosmobile 


Kosmobile 6¢ 
Kosmos- Dixie , 
Micronex (Amarillo) 


) 
( 


Micronex [Beads (Amarilk 
Pelletex 

P.33 

Shell Carbon (Del. Midv 


Sterling 
Supreme 
Thermax 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminu Flake 
9° 30 
86-90 % -300 
Asbestine 
Atomite 


Barium irbonate (98-1 


tarytes 


Bentor 

Blane fixe, dry 
Calcene 

Catalpe< (tact 
Chalk, precipitated 


Wood Flour (100 me 


MINERAL 


285°.3 Mineral Rubber 


Black Diamond 
Hard Hydr urbor 
MilliMar 


Rodo $1 
Curodex 19 
Cy wlex a 
Cu lex 198 
Para-Dor 


Darvan (dispersing aget 


santomerse SS 
Sponge Past 
Sunproot ° 
Tackol (tackifier) 


SOFTENER 


Tonox 
Ty-Ply 
Unicel (blowing agent) 
Acids 
Acetic, 28%, bbls.* 


Nitric, 36 degrees 
Acids, Fatty 

Laurex 

SL $10 , 

Stearex Beads 

Stearite 


BLACKS 


In bags, carload 


2 oc 
n 


—) 


I Ge Ge DD Be Ge Ge Gn Gn Gs Gn Gs Gs Gs Gs Gs 





aU 


NMI 


oe 


Carbon 
Dichlorethylene a 
Dipentene, cml,, drums 
Ethylene dichloride 

Plastogen 





MISCELLANEOUS 

io 3 It yipex .. err : 
prized Liquid Lubricant.g 

brex és 

Mineralite 

Sericite 


»&whun 


mw 














































New York, Sept. 14, 1943 
All Prices F.O.B. 


in drums ... 


yo *k eae 
Rosin Oil, cmpd... 


Rubberol ....... 
Rubtack ...... 
Seedine, c.]. 


Witco Palm Oil .. 
Witco Softener No. 


Woburn No. 8, 


Resins and Pitches 


Pitch, Burgundy 
coal tar .... 


ee 


pine, 200 Ib. 


Pigmentar, tank cz 
_Y 0 eer 

Retort Pine Tar, drums 

Solvents 


Acetone, pure * 
Benzene, 90%, 


Bondogen ...... 


Carbon, bisulfide 
tetrachloride 


1 


Reogen (drums) 


Rub-Sol 


rrichlorethylene 


lurpentine, spirits 
dest. dist., drums 

Waxes 

Beeswax, white ” 

Carnauba, yellow » 

Ceresin, white, 
Montan, crude 


Paraffin * 
Yellow crude 
124/12¢ 

) 


Refined, 


123/12 


ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite Alba l 


(re! 


EXTENDERS 


LUBRICANTS—MOLD & RL 


Aresklene 
Oa Soapstoc } 


lite 


free Bark, cut 


FACTICE OR RUBBER 


Amberex <a 
Amberex Type B 


Wee écccees 
DOWER: ceccccs 
Neophax A 


VULCANIZING 
Dispersed Sulfur No 
Sulfur Chloride, yellow (drs.) .1Ib 
Sulfur, rubber makers 
Refined (bags) 
Commercial (bags) 
SUE sticees 
Vandex 
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; tank car 
Beta-Trichlorethane 


Hipar ° 
I> 


UBSTITUTES 


INGREDIENTS 
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RUBBER AGE, 









for Neoprene Compounding 


Baker's 


CALCINED MAGNESIA 


UNIFORM wetting power 


and ease of dispersion 


UNIFORM dispersion with 


improved stabilizing effect 


UNIFORM quality main- 


tained in moisture- proof 
packaging. 


FREE TESTING SAMPLES UPON REQUEST 


J.T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 





m FOREMANSHIP 
| ITD 
TANwilg — TRAINING 
: aa tib The recently developed “Confer- 
TRAINING vies 
DUSTRIAL TRAINING DIREC. 
ng ha ay Se ay 
onal’ Harvener ‘Company. Th 
ne ge hg Go Ms 


hour course which can be given 
in 6 weeks in your plant. 


=a LL. ‘f ¢ 
Le | q 


oe 
ar 1 | 


| on | 
ee — 


“Conference” 
Method Speeds 
Training of 
New Foremen 





Quick Results! 


Faced with an acute shortage of 
experienced foremen, many war 
plants have found the “Confer- 
ence’’ Method the quickest, most 
practical and efficient solution to 
up-grade promising employees. 
The book is written in crisp, 
concise language and was pre- 
pared to meet the needs of all 


FOREMANSHIP TRAINING does 
not waste the trainee’s time with 
non-essentials. It deals concisely 
with basic principles. This meth- 
od has been used with outstand- 
ing success in instructing over 
2,500 foremen at Illinois Tech- 


industries. nical Institute. 
11 FAST-MOVING CHAPTERS COVER: 
Foreman’s relations with management; Human factors on the job; Coop- 


eration; Selecting the right man; How to reduce waste and production 
costs; Training and supervising new workers; Job evaluation; Time and 
motion study; Accident prevention; Wages and payment systems; Handling 
grievances. 


PRICE: $2.65 postpaid Send Orders to 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th Street New York 19, N, Y. 











GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 
; P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 
ER RN SR I TR 





AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 

NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 

868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 











COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 
. 
Reinforcing Fillers 


and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 
BASTOR, PA. 














SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 
RAINCAPES & COATS 







BABY BIBS & APRONS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A 


BEACON 
A direct source for 
CALCIUM STEARATE — ZINC STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE — MANGANESE STEARATE 
CALCIUM RESINATE — ALUMINUM STEARATE 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
97 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 


In Canada: Prescott & Company, Montreal 

















RAND RUBBER CO. 
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| © ATTRACTIVE 


_ ¢ NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS Cd. 
BELLEVILLE, N. J. 
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of THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 
the Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section 


Chemical 


Ae 
Ylarhet Loree 





if what you are seeking is not lista 
here, write to the Service Departmem 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th 
St.. New York 19, N. Y. 








s and Compounding Materials —_ 





ACCELERATORS— 


El- + Ureka; Ureka C; Guantal; Santocure; 


DPG; Pip Pip; A-10; A-32; A-46; A-100; R-2 
¢ ANTIOXIDANTS—Flectol H, 

+ Santoflex B, BX; Santovar A. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 


Rubber Service Dept. 
1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohio 


CONTINENTAL ‘ 
extremely easy processing. eo te = 
erating, easy processing. ‘‘A’’— ium cure, 

i Stand d Ch 1 Black. 





CARBON BLACK 


A Grade for Every Requirement 
‘AAA”—Low 





ium processing. ‘‘D’ 


Continental Carbon Company 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


heat generating, 
at ger 





CHEMICALS 


Accelerators, Extenders, Plasticizers, Tackifiers 
for Natural Rubber & Synthetics; also Mold 
Lubricants, Latex Thickeners, Wetting Agents, 
etc. 


Advance Solvents & Chem. Corp. 
245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 











AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 





CARBON BLACK—Aerfloted 
WYEX — TX — HX 
Compressed — Compact (Dust- 
less) 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 

460 West 34th St. New York 


CHEMICALS 


Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 
Accelerators—Sulphur 
Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 











ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment, Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 40 years. 
The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





CARBON BLACK 


“Atlantic” Carbon Blacks meet 
the exacting standards of modern 
rubber production. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., Mfrs. 
Distributed by 
C. P. HALL CO, 
Akron — Boston — Los Angeles — Chicago 


CHEMICALS 

For Rubber For Industry Generally 
Accelerators Acids Latex 
Antioxidants Oil of Myrbane Lotel 
Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Ce. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 

















ALUMINUM HYDRATES 


“Alorco” Hydrated Aluminas rein- 
forcing pigments give many desirable 
properties to rubber. Send for sample. 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 
1970 Gulf Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 
New York @® Akron @® Chicago 











CHEMICALS 

For Natural & Synthetic Rubber 
“PICCO” Brand—Plasticizers; Cou- 
marone Resins; Reclaiming Oils, Coal 
Tar Naphthas. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. Corp. 
Clairton Penna. 











ANTIMONY _sPentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 





CARBON BLACK 


WITCO DISPERSO 
and DUSTLESS and a 
Complete Line of High Quality 
Rubber Chemicals 
Wishnick-Tumpeer. Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





CHEMICALS 


A complete line of plasticizers, resins, 
substitutes, fillers, etc., for Synthetic, 
Natural and Reclaimed Rubber. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Akron Savings & Loan Bldg, Akron 











CALCENE—SILENE EF 


Two exclusive Columbia pigments 
proving exceptionally valuable to 
Rubber Compounders. Send for free 
data sheets. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 


CATALPO—tThe universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 
33 Rector Street New York City 


CHEMICALS ano Minera 


Ingrediente——Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Celors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate eof Magnesia, Pumice Stone. 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 











CARBON BLACK-MICRONEX 


The world’s standard gas black; 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 








Do you believe in Your Products? 


Then you should believe in tell- 
ing the rubber industry about 
them. The MARKET PLACE is 
the logical place to display your 
wares. 








COAL TAR CHEMICALS 


Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 

Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 

Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in whic 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers te 
the Rubber industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 


57th St., New York 19, N. Y 








Chemicals and Compounding Mat erials [continued} _ 





| COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
| COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
| COLLOIDAL COLORS 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mase. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chieageo 





FURNEX—FURNEX BEADS 
The High Resilience 
Semi-Reinforcing Black 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 


PARA-DORS— 


overcome odors in rubber—effec- 
tively and at low cost. 
GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA, INC. 
Industrial Aromatics Division 
330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER. 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For All Cures a 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 

1012 Second National Bidg., Akron, Ohie 














GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing BLACK. Su- 
— aging and oil resistant properties. 
ow permanent set. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 


General Atlas Carbon Div., 
General Properties Co., Inc., Pampa, Texas 





PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Seftener—Adaptable, Uni- 
ferm. Improves Quality—Eeonomiecal. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 
Akren Ohie 











COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vulcanizing Agents Pigments 
Accelerators Clays 
aie Mineral Rubber 
Dispersions Bhacs 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Ave. New York City 











IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc— 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 








PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 
The special process reinforcing black in 
free-owing form. Saves power; none 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 
Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
General Atlas Carbon Div., 


General Properties Co., Inc., Pampa, Texas 








CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for rubber com- 
pounding. 
Samples and prices on request. 
The Barrett Div. 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St. New York City 

















LAMP BLACKS 
Produced according to the rigid specifications of 
the makers of EAGLE and OLD STANDARD 
Germantown Brands. 

THE L. MARTIN COMPANY, Inc. 
Unit of Columbian Carbon Co. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Distributor of Rubber Blacks 
41 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 











DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 





RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 


For ou ona in processing 
natural or poy Be rubbers, use 


SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 
Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 














MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


Calcined Magnesium Oxide prepared 
for use in the compounding of neo- 
prene. Full details on request, 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg New Jersey 





RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 








EXTENDER 


NAFTOLEN R 100 — Extender 
for Crude Rubber, Reclaim, 
Synthetics. 








MAPICO COLORS 
Pure Oxides of Iron 
Yellows—Reds—Browns—Black 


MAGNETIC PIGMENT CO. 





SOFTENERS 
Rosin Oil — Pine Tar 
Burgundy Pitch 
“Galex” — a non-oxidizing Resin 








“FACTICE’—Prevents bloom- 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
ing, makes colors fast and a 


smoother batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 











* enables articles to leave molds read- 
ity pal clean easily. Effective in hardest 
water. Also acts as thorough cleanser for molded 
and extruded rubber goods. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati Ohio 








Wilmington Chemical Corporation BINNEY & SMITH co. National Rosin Oil & Size Co. 
10 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 4) Ben 42nd | ameseng ee York, N. Y. RKO Bidg. New York, N. Y. 
MOLD LUBRICANT SOLVENTS 


“Skellysolve’’—A superior solvent in six dif- 
ferent types for various uses—for making rub- 
ber cements—for many different rubber fabri- 
cating operations. 


SKELLY OIL CO., SOLVENTS DIV. 
Skelly Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services sf the Leading Suppliers te 
the Rubber Industry. if what you are seeking is not listed here. 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 











Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} 














STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEADS 
Standardised Products for Rubber 
Cem poundin 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 
SOAPSTONE 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New York City 


WAXES 


Johnson’s lustrous wax finishes retard 
oxidation, reduce friction, surface wear, 
tackiness. 

S. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 
Racine Wisc. 


ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones The Albaliths 

(Lithopomes) 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
New York _ Chicago 
Cleveiand, Boston, Sam Francisco j 












SULPHURS 


Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Alse CRYSTEX Insoluble 


Coben’ Bi-Bulphides Caten" Tene 
Chloride. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bidg., New York City 


ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zine Oxides 

lead free—pure—uniform—dependable 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-55 
AZO Z2ZZ-22 AZO ZZZ-44 AZO ZZZ-646 


American Zinc Sales Company 


Columbus, Ohio New York 
Chicago St. Lows 





ZINC OXIDES 
Black Label Red Label Green Label 
Manufactured by Onr New Electrothermic 


Process 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 


250 Park Ave.. New York 
Plant and Laboratory: Monace 
(Josephtown), Pa. 
























TITANIUM PIGMENTS 
TITANOX 


Unsurpassed in 
OPACITY, WHITENESS, BRIGHTNESS 
Titanium Pigment Corp., Sole Sales 
Agent, 111 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
350 Townsend St-eet, San Francisco 
2472 Enterprise Street, Los Angeles 








The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 


THE MARKET PLACE 
for Results 








ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 
THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 








Machinery and 


Equipment 













BANBURYS REPAIRED 


Re-building and _ re-surfacing rotors 
and mixing chambers has been our 
specialty for years. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 
914 Miami St. Akron, Ohio 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Cutting Equipment for 
Bands, Crude Stock, Jar Rings, Tubes, Roll- 
ers, Washers, Treads, Cement Stock, ete. 


See Black Rock jor All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osborne St. Bridgeport, Conn. 


FORMS - PORCELAIN 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 

for our prices. 
The Colonial Insulator Co. 
936 Grant St. Akron, Ohio 

















CALENDER SHELLS 
Gammeter’s 
ALL STEEL Calender Shells. 
All welded. Any size. 
New and better. 
The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 








DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials. Many 
models. 


Frank E. Randall 


248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 


GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York, N. Y. 















CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 


Avon, Mass. 








DRYING MACHINERY 


For Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, Latex Processed Materials, etc. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh St. & Tabor Rd. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINER Y—RUBBER 


“Master” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanizers, 
Melds and Cores, Tire Drums, Tubers, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 




















CUTTING DIES 


Also Tools, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures. Machine 
Parts and Special Machinery. Now engaged 
in Prime and Subcontract Work, Defense 
and Civilian. 


Independent Die & Supply Co., 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. St. Leuis 4, Me. 














EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
Paterson New Jersey 








MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 
Stoughton, Mass. 
Akroa, O. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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the Rubber Industry. 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
If what yeu are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York, 19, N. Y. 








Machinery and Equipment {continued} ons 





MACHINERY 


A complete service from design of 

nery to finished pane _. all kinds. 
Equipment for Plantations —also Reclaim, 
Latex and Rubber Plants. 


Layouts — Formulas — Processes 


Continental Machinery Company 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MANDRELS—AII Types 
Circular and Straight—Aluminum and Steel 
Licensed Under Clyde E. a. An 2 Patents 
Sherardizing and Chrome P’ 
Statinenp—diie” Bag & Mandrel  Poliching 
National Sherardizing & 


Machine Co. 


Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohie 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 











MACHINERY 


A Comprehensive Line of Rubber and Plastic 
Equipment Including Tubers and Extruders, 
Tire Builders and Vulcanizers, Spreaders, 
Mixers, etc. 


National Rubber Machinery Co. 


MOLDS 


For tires, rubber specialties and me- 
chanical goods; general machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 


STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 


National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 




















Akron, Ohio Akron, Ohio Hartford, Conn. Akron, Ohio 
MACHINERY Processing Equipment 
Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, _ For Reclaiming Rubber TESTING MACHINES 
Cementing, Evyeletting, Attrition Mills; Conveyors; Crushers; wUTEXTILE MMusTiNe MACHINES 


Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St.. Boston, Mass. 


Cutters; Elevators; “Frigidisc” Grind- 
ers; Hammer Mills; Mixers, Sifters, etc. 
MERCER-ROBINSON CO., INC. 
30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


Write for Deseriptive Literature 


Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Box 963 Providence, R. I. 








MAGNETIC of All 
EQUIPMENT Kinds 
Separators Drums 
Clutches Brakes 

Rolls Special Magnets 


Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. 








RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 
Strips slab rubber up to 1” thick, 
20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any width. 
Tolerance 1/64 to 1/100 inch. No 
rejects. Write for full details. 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Mach. Co. 











USED MACHINERY 
For Rubber @ Allied Industries 


Mills, Calenders, Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, 
Vulcanizers, Mixers, etc. 


Eric Bonwitt 











We handle Manufacturers’ Crude Rub- 
ber and Balata Purchase Permits. 


Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 1202 


Man-made Alternate for Latex 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


1230 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Branch Office in Detroit 











640 So. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 270 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 87 So. High St., Akron, Ohio 
Rubber—cruce:; Scrap; Latex; Dispersions — 
CRUDE RUBBER DISPERSITE LOTOL 
BALATA—SYNTHETIC CHICLE Water Dispersed Rubber (Compounded Latex) 
(Reclaimed—Crude—Synthetics) Ready to use 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Ce. 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Office in Detroit 








CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc.. 


122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chicago, Boston, 
Les Angeles, Memphis, London. 


GUAYULE RUBBER 
AMPAR BRAND 
Washed and Dried 

Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. 
Incorporated 
745 Fifth Avenue, Ad York City 


Former! 


Continent Rube Gan of N.Y. 


REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributor for U.S.A. and Canada 


Revertex Corp. of America 
37-08 Northern Blv’d., L. I. City, N. Y¥. 














CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber & Company 
76 Beaver St. New York 














LATEX 
Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Geedyrear Ave.. Melrose, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chicago 








RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby’ & Co. 
79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE KUSBER AGE in whicn 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers to 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here. 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 Wesr 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








Rubber [Cont’d) 


Rubber—Synthetic 


Fabrics—tiners, Hollands 





RUBBER and PLASTICS 
SCRAP 


ROTEX RUBBER CO., INC. 





HYCAR 


For extreme resistance to heat, abra- 
sion, oil, gasoline, aging, and deteri- 
oration. 
HYCAR CHEMICAL COMPANY 
335 South Main St. 


CUSTOM FINISHERS of 
RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 


Capito! Process Liner Treatment 
Textile Proofers. Inc. 
181-183 Culver Avenue 








790 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron, Ohio 
14th & Converse Sts., E. St. Louis, I. 
738 Statler Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

y 


information on neoprene. ‘or it. 
E. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Rubber Chemicals Div. 








Alse Latex and Latex Compounds 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 
Successors to the Vultex Chemical Company 
666 Main Si. Cambridge, Mass. 














Warchouses at Akron, I St. Louis ~ ae 
end Boston Wilmington Del. 
“ly THE ONLY 
VULTEX— wutcanizen catex PERBUNAN 
Ineures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Ecoa- ; ; ; 
omy, Simplicity of Application Oil Resistance—Heat Resistance 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS Long Life 


Full information upon request. 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
26 Broadway New York, N. Y. 





Reclaimed Rubber... 











NERVASTRAL 
RECLAIMING PROCESSES 


HIGH GRADE -— HIGH SPEED 
HIGH ECONOMY 


Rubber & Plastics Compounds Co., Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Tel: COlumbus 5-0085 


THIOKOL 


Synthetic rubber available in several 
types, including powder form. Excel- 
lent heat and solvent resistance. 


THIOKOL CORPORATION 

















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Co. 


1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. City 








Trenton N. J. 
Consultants 
CHEMISTS-ENGINEERS 


Our staff of chemists, engineers and bacteriol- 
ogists, with laboratories for analysis, research, 
physical testing and bacteriology are prepared 
to render you 


Every Form of Chemical Service 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
312 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 
Butler, N. J. 


reliability, cleanliness 











CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 





R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 
21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 





437 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. Akrea Ohio Jersey City, N. J. 
RUBBER— Scrap and Crude NEOPRENE PROCESSED LINERS 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST In dierent types to mest stringent “CLIMCO"—Fabries treated 10 prevent ad 
A. SCHULMAN, INC. The Neoprene ‘Notebook castes up-to-date “LINERETTE”’—tTreated paper for separat- 


ing or interleaving light weight rubber 
stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








SEPARATOR CLOTHS 


“BRATEX” Rubber Holland and = special 
Starch Filled Glazed Sheetings for Waterproof 
Separator Cloths; Also Coated and Impreg- 
nated Fabrics. 


The Holliston Mills, Inc. 


Norwood, Mass. 











Rubber Mnfrs. 





MECHANICAL MOLDED 
RUBBER GOODS 


Sponge Rubber: Sheeted—Die Cut—Moided 
Your Inquiries Solicited 


Barr Rubber Products Co. 
Sandusky, Ohio 








SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons, Elastic 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Guimps and 
Brassieres. 


SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 
Rand Rubber Co.. Inc. 


Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 



























RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co.. Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave.. New York. N. Y. 
“60 Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reciaimers” 











CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P.O ROX 3° aKPON OHIO 
Telephones: HE 3724, FR ="31 














Miscellaneous 
Use the 
MARKET PLACE 
Section 


To Display 
Your Products 
It Brings Results! 
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WANT ADS 


RATES: Five cents word, minimum charge $2.00, except 
POSITIONS WANTED, $1.00 for 40 words or less, extra three 
cents per word. All classi advertisements payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 


57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
—J 


iS 








POSITIONS WANTED 





EXECUTIVE-CHEMIST, B.S. Chem., M.A. Presently 
manager research and technical sales. 14 years’ broad indus- 
trial experience in heavy textiles, rubber, plastics, impregna- 
tions, coatings, molding. Currently dissatisfied with frozen 
production and lack of post-war planning. Interested in liaison 
and field development or technical service manager in rubber 
or allied industry. Excellent record of achievement and high- 
est recommendations. Age 37, permanently deferred. Will be 
registered at Hotel Commodore during Rubber Division meet- 
ing, Oct. 4-7. Salary $8,500. Address Box 1397, RUBBER 
AGE. : 


RUBBER MAN AND MANUFACTURER, twenty years 
in the Rubber Industry, with practical knowledge of mixing, 
compounding and curing of wild, plantation and synthetic rub- 
bers, also rubber machinery and some plastics. Capable of 
managing or supervising all or part of plant or taking charge 
of research, development and control. Available immediately. 
Address Box 1388, RUBBER AGE. 





HELP WANTED 





SALESMAN with latex experience to handle resin emulsions and syn 
thetic latices. Mature individual capable of becoming sales manager. Ex 
cellent salary and bonus to qualified applicant. Address Box 1390, RuBBER 


AGE 


CHEMIST—Tire, tube or mechanical. Laboratory, control 
or research. Excellent opportunity with well-established or- 
ganization in Pennsylvania. Reply all details first letter. Ad- 
dress Box 1339, RUBBER AGE. : 


TIRE DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT. Wide awake man to take 
charge of Stock Preparation, Tire Building and Curing Departments. Must 
have good background of training and experience, must be able to work 
constructively with labor. A person with working knowledge of Goodrich 
Pan Tray Tire Building Machines preferred. Plant located in Ohio. Salary 
commensurate with ability. Address Box 1393, Rupper Ace. 


TUBE DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT. 


Medium sized progressive 


tire company in Ohio. Have opening for tube man with good training and 
experience Must know operations and be able to deal satisfactorily with 
both men and women. A person with a creative type of mind preferred 


Address Box 1394, RuBper AGE 


CHEMIST-ASSISTANT CHIEF—Opening 
sized organization, either laboratory or plant. Tires and press 
goods. 100% defense with excellent post-war opportunity. 
Investigate if not now employed at your highest skill. All 
replies strictly confidential during all negotiations. Address 
Box 1352, RUBBER AGE. 


DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS Major rubber company has several 
responsible. positions working on post war~problems. Prefer M.E. or Ch.E. 
degree. Require individuals capable of developing new ideas in tire and 
rubber products. Also follow all technical phases and manufacture. Pre 


Salary in accordance with qualifications. 


in medium 


vious experience on passenger, tru iirplane tires, or racing equipment 
desirable, but not absolutely necessary State full particulars in first letter, 
giving technical education and experience, salary expected, etc. Address 
Box 1395, Rupper AGe. 

CHEMISI1 For Research Work—3 to 4 years’ experience in rubber, 


synthetics or plastics. Excellent opportunity in a well equipped laboratory 
near Boston. State qualifications ard salary expected Address Box 1396, 


Russer Ace. 


PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR—Tires, tubes, mechanical 
goods. Opening for a high grade director of plant activities. 
100% defense with attractive post-war opportunity. Salary 
 —j—t—eioaa with ability. Address Box 1353, RUBBER 

GE. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMIST Experienced in the manufacturing processes 
of rubber, latex and rubber substitutes Excellent opportunity for man 
capable of working independently in development of post-war line for 
established manufacturer If not employed in a war industry, write giving 
complete training, experience and salary desired. Address Box 1398, 


Ruesser Ace. 





Help Wanted Continued Next Column 


RUBBER AGE, SEPTEMBER, 1943 


MECHANICAL AND MAINTENANCE ENGINEER— 
Tire and tube plant located in Pennsylvania. Reply full de- 
tails, background, experience, etc. Address Box 1368, RUB- 
BER AGE. 


PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR: Insulated wire flexible cord plant in 
midwest. Must be qualified to take complete charge rubber departments 
and have technical knowledge of compounds, etc. $5,000.00 year—good 
future. Advise full qualifications. Address Box 1391, Rupper AGE. 








RUBBER DEPARTMENT chemist and production manager for Elec 
trical Wire factory. Good salary—good prospects for right man. DIA- 
MOND WIRE & CABLE CO., Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER familiar with rubber factory 


electrical equipment. Good opportunity in medium sized plant 
located in Pennsylvania. Address Box 1386, RUBBER AGE. 





ANALYTICAL CHEMIST with experience in control of raw materials 
used in manufacture of insulated wire. State qualifications and draft 
status. Salary commensurate with qualifications and experience. Position 
of permanent nature. Send non-returnable photo. Do not apply if engaged 
in war work at highest skill. Apply JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., 
lrenton, New Jersey. 


MACHINE DESIGNERS ATTENTION: Well known 
manufacturer of rubber and plastics working machinery re- 
quires the services of two designers. Fine post-war program. 
State age, marital status, and experience. Our employees know 








of this. Address Box 1392, RUBBER AGE. 
EQUIPMENT WANTED 
WANTED—Hydraulic Presses with pump and accumulator, Banbury 


condition, Address Box 1399, 


Mixer, Mills, 
Rusper AGE. 


Calender, Tubers, any 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 4—24” x 30” Hydraulic Presses 12” diameter ram; 1 
Farrel Masticator; 1—Watson Stillman Hydro Pneumatic Accumulator, 
5144” ram, 48” stroke, 3000#% pressure; 1—318 ton Hydraulic Press, 7 
decks, 26” x 46”; 1—24” x 66” 3-roll calender; 1—W.S. 15” x 18” Hy- 
draulic Press, 10” dia. ram; 2—D. & B. 20%” x 20%” Platens; 1—14” x 
24” Press, 9” ram; 9—24”" x 55” Steel Cored Heating Platens; 1—Farrel- 
Birmingham 15” x 36” Rubber Mill; 4—W. & P. Mixers; Adamson 6” 
Tuber; Dry Mixers; Pulverizers, Grinders, etc Send for complete list. 
CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC., 14-19 Park Row, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


30” x 60” Hyd. Rubber Molding Presses complete with 
2 Presses 6” 


FOR SALE: 
Hyd. Valves—top and bottom steam plates, single openings 
1 Press 12” Daylight Opening 15” Rams—-good for 2,000 lbs. hyd. pressure. 


RODALE MFG. COMPANY, Emmaus, Penna. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FULLY EQUIPPED PLANT with two 40” mills, one 60” Calender, 
one 6” tuber with tread-head, complete hydraulic pumping unit, with 
accumulator and one 100 HP boiler. All equipment ready tor immediate 
operation Located in Metropolitan district. Building of Modern Con- 
struction. Owner desirous of renting complete plant. Address Box 1389, 
RuspBER AGE. 


FACTORY REPRESENTATIVES OR BROKERS to 
represent our complete line of Rubber and Plastic Machinery. 
A few additional territories are now open. For details address; 
ERIE ENGINE AND MFG. COMPANY, 953 East 12th 
Street, Erie, Penna. 








Our Rebuilding 
Process Removes 
NEW & REBUILT | "= 
Risk by These Five 
Important Steps: 


i. INSPECTED 
2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 
; : 4. MODERNIZED 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants = Guaneetene 
L. ALBERT & SON __ sew machines: 
MILLS 
MIVYERS 
OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, N. J. ° AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


SUSAN GRINDERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. 
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HIS reclaimer’s trouble is Scrambled Scrap 

Rubber. His reports make it pretty plain that 
when synthetic scrap gets mixed in with natural 
scrap ... or with another type of synthetic... 
it’s MURDER. 


In polite language, such a mixture won't reclaim 
properly. 

So we of the Scrap Rubber Organization, and you 
of the manufacturing industry, must follow a new 
set of rules when handling this scrap. Each type 
must be kept separate all the way from the scrap 


box to the final shipment. Natural rubber scrap 


and the various types of synthetic scrap must be 
labeled and baled individually. 


Please do your part by segregating and classify- 
ing all your synthetic scraps at the source. We 
would be happy to advise or assist in any way we 


can, if you will notify our nearest office. 
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Akron 9, Ohio 790 East Tallmadge Avenue 


East St..Louis, Illinois 14th and Converse Streets 
738 Statler Building 


500 Fifth Avenue 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 
New York 18, New York 


Buying Agent, Rubber Reserve Company 

















SCRAP RUBBER 





Henry L. Scott Company announce 
that they are now manufacturing the 


MOONEY PLASTOMETER 


as specified by the Rubber Reserve Co. 
for testing GR-S. 
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Scot Testers — Standard of te World 

















